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Guidance  — A  Co-operative 
Venture  in  the  Elementary  School 

By  E.  TERRY  SCHWARZ 
Assistant  Professor  of  Education, 

Bucknell,  University,  Leurishurg,  Pennsylvania 


COOPERATIVE]  planning  is  the 
keynote  to  a  good  guidance  pro¬ 
gram  for  children  in  the  ele¬ 
mentary  school.  A  clear  concise  pic¬ 
ture  of  the  workings  of  such  a  program 
may  be  seen  in  the  following. simile: 
picture  a  large  wheel  with  many 
spokes,  all  pointing  toward  the  hub  in 
the  center.  The  hiib  represents  the. 
child ;  the  spokes  are  the  many  people 
and  agencies — home,  school,  church, 
health  agency,  social  welfare  organiza¬ 
tions,  child  guidance  clinics,  commun¬ 
ity  library.  Scouts,  Y.  W.  and 
Y.  M.  C.  A.  and  recreation  centers — 
who  help  guide  children.  The  wheel 
is  ever  turning  in  the  ongoing  chang¬ 
ing  drama  of  society.  Elvery  stroke  of 
the  wheel  touches  the  child.  Each  sees 
the  child  from  a  different  relative  posi¬ 
tion. 

The  elementary  school  with  a  grow¬ 
ing  guidance  program  recognizes  its 
]K)sition  in  the  wheel,  and  is  constantly 
receiving  from  and  giving  to  other 
community  agencies  observations,  opin¬ 
ions  and  information  on  their  common 
point  of  focus — the  child. 

Home  Most  Significant 

No  school  can  effectively  guide  a 
child  without  a  knowledee  of  the 
child’s  home  situation.  It  is  impor¬ 


tant  to  know  the  status  of  his  family. 
In  families  where  one  parent  is  de¬ 
ceased,  where  divorce  has  occurred,  or 
where  parental  separation  exists,  chil¬ 
dren  need  guidance  to  accept  the  loss 
and  identify  their  role  in  the  family. 
Behavior  of  children  whose  fathers 
were  on  active  duty  in  World  War  II 
gave  mass  evidence  for  this  n^ed. 

Whether  the  child  is  adopted  and 
his  relationship  to  siblings  is  of  para¬ 
mount  importance  in  understanding 
the  child’s  developmental  problems. 

Debby,  a  first  grader  was  reading 
very  poorly  in  a  “reading  group.” 
Since  all  previous  observations  and  in¬ 
formation  indicated  an  unusual  readi¬ 
ness  for  reading  the  cause  of  Debby’s 
ditficulty  was  sought.  In  conversation 
W’ith  her  mother  a  sibling  rivalry  was 
revealed.  Since  Debby  knew  she 
could  not  compete  with  this  rivalry, 
she  had  consistently  refused  to  learn 
anything  new  in  the  presence  of  other 
people.  For  instance,  she  sent  every¬ 
one  inside  the  house  until  she  learned 
to  ride  her  new  bicycle  alone;  then  she 
called  all  out  to  watch.  Such  infor¬ 
mation  was  indispensable  in  helping 
Debby  solve  her  problem. 

The  home  can  tell  us  much  about 
the  growth  pattern  of  the  child.  Was 
his  birth  a  normal  one?  Did  he  eat, 
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walk,  talk  at  an  acceptable  develop¬ 
mental  rate?  Were  there  any  un¬ 
usual  circumstances  such  as  disease, 
accident,  severe  emotional  disturbances 
which  may  disturb  a  child’s  growth 
pattern  ? 

Dee  and  Dan  were  twins  who  evi¬ 
denced  language  difficulty  in  speech, 
reading  and  w-riting.  Information 
from  the  home  indicated  that  the  twins 
had  not  spoken  a  word  until  they  were 
four  years  of  age.  Xo  school  could 
proceed  intelligently  to  guide  these 
children  without  such  information. 

The  school  can  be  much  more  effec¬ 
tive  in  guidance  of  the  child  if  it  is 
aware  of  the  emotional  climate  in  the 
home.  Is  the  child  loved  ?  Are  pa¬ 
rental  relations  good?  Do  parents 
evidence  understanding  of  the  child  ? 
Is  the  child  vitally  active  in  home  re¬ 
sponsibility  ?  Do  parents  help  the 
child  learn  to  live  with  other  people  ? 

Joey  was  a  first  grade  child.  Ilis 
intelligence  was  high,  but  he  couldn’t 
learn  to  read.  Ilis  facial  expression 
was  tight  with  a  periodic  twitch  around 
his  mouth.  He  used  physical  force  on 
other  youngsters  with  no  thought  for 
the  consequences.  Other  children’s 
work  was  ruthlessly  destroyed,  and  a 
calm  room  became  chaotic  at  Joey’s 
will. 

We  have  all  seen  children  like  Joey, 
“disciplined”  severely — forced  into 
submission  with  the  problem  still  seeth¬ 
ing  within  them.  The  school  was  un¬ 
able  to  help  Joey  until  it  learned  the 
cause  of  his  behavior.  A  series  of 
parent  conferences  revealed  a  broken 
home,  divorce,  a  child  custody  court 
ease,  a  remarriage,  a  new-born  step 
brother,  and  an  over  protective,  domin- 
atincr  grandparent.  Cooperative  child 
guidance  in  time  yielded  fruits  in  a 
happier  better  adjusted  child. 

ITow  can  we  achieve  this  two  way 


guidance  process  between  home  and 
school?  Space  does  not  allow  discus¬ 
sion  of  the  many  avenues  of  commun¬ 
ication  between  these  two  agencies  but 
a  listing  would  include  pre-school  in¬ 
formation  data  sheet,  parent-teacher 
associations,  anecdotal  report  cards, 
school  visitation  by  parents,  home  vis¬ 
itation  and  frequent  conferences. 

In  the  elementary  school  where 
parents  and  teachers  arc  socializing 
frequently,  eoplanning  curriculum 
and  co-working  in  school-community 
projects,  the  above  listed  channels  of 
communication  l)ecome  natural  hap¬ 
penings  with  equal  initiative  l>eing  tak¬ 
en  by  parent  and  teacher. 

The  Cleutsroom — 

A  Guidance  lAihoraiory 

Every  experience  a  child  has  in  an 
elementary  school  classroom  should  be 
a  result  of  a  carefully  planned  guid¬ 
ance  program.  With  her  professional 
background  and  experience,  the  class¬ 
room  teacher  can  spot  needs  of  indivi¬ 
duals  and  groups  unseen  to  the  lay  eye. 

In  what  kind  of  elementary  cla.ss- 
r(X)m  can  we  develop  the  best  guidance 
program  ?  One  in  which  there  is  .  .  . 

1.  an  atmosphere  of  permissiveness 

2.  an  empathy  with  people’s  prob¬ 
lems 

3.  much  opportunity  for  peer  in¬ 
teraction 

4.  an  awareness  of  community 
needs 

,5.  a  developmental  approach  to 
learning 

fi.  a  strong  philosophy  of  democra¬ 
tic  education 

7.  a  growing  understanding  and 
practice  of  the  group  process. 

Bill,  a  child  stricken  with  cerebral 
palsy  early  in  life  is  in  this  classroom, 
lie  doesn’t  sit  still  and  keep  quiet.  The 
teacher  encourages  talking  and  activ- 
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ity,  and  Bill  is  learning  daily  with  her 
guidance  to  accept  himself  and  to  live 
a  happy  life  with  his  peers  now.  Ilis 
peers  are  learning  actively  to  accept 
Bill  and  to  live  happily  with  him. 
Such  experience  is  the  best  insurance 
toward  future  desirable  social  atti¬ 
tudes;  such  guidance  is  invaluable  to 
the  development  of  “one  world.” 

The  classroom  teacher  can  also  be 
pictured  as  one  spoke  in  the  wheel 
which  represents  the  school.  The 
others  touching  the  wheel  hub  (the 
child)  are  special  teachers,  bus  drivers, 
cxistodians,  cafeteria  workers,  secre¬ 
taries,  guidance  coiinselor,  principal 
and  administrative  heads.  The  work 
of  alb  of  these  people  has  one  purpose 
— the  best  education  for  the  child. 
Each  sees  the  child  in  a  different  situa¬ 
tion,  and  mutual  sharing  of  informa¬ 
tion  makes  each  worker  a  better  guide 
for  the  child. 

In  a  nearby  school,  it  was  ^frs.  11., 
a  cafeteria  worker,  who  discovered  a 
group  of  children  who  were  forcing  a 
colored  child  to  return  their  lunch 
trays  for  them.  The  reporting  of  this 
behavior  to  the  classroom  teacher  led 
to  effective  group  guidance  and  growth. 

Agencies  Share 

Information  and  TtexponsihilUy 

The  church,  Scouts,  community,  li¬ 
brary,  social  agency,  community  health 
ceirter  child  guidance  organization  and 
community  recreation  center  are  all 
carrying  on  a  guidance  program  for 
children. 

Teachers  find  that  community  li¬ 
brarians  can  tell  them  much  about  chil¬ 
dren’s  reading  interests ;  librarians  can 
give  more  effective  guidance  with 
teachers’  help. 


The  church  might  often  be  the  agen¬ 
cy  to  save  a  teen  ager  from  delinquen¬ 
cy  if  the  school  would  take  the  initia¬ 
tive  and  seek  the  counsel  of  the  church. 

This  inter-agency  cooperation  is  a 
relatively  untapped  phase  of  better 
guidance  programs  yet  its  significance 
is  not  to  be  disputed. 

The  Principal 
— A  Coordinator 

Since  the  school  is  the  one  agency 
touching  all  children,  the  initiative  for 
inter-agency  cooperation  rests  primar¬ 
ily  with  the  elementary  principal,  the 
leader  of  the  school.  It  is  he  who 
should  study  his  particular  community 
and  seek  the  best  means  for  cooperative 
planning  of  a  giiidance  program  for 
children. 

He  is  the  key  peison  in  the  whole 
situation,  and  how  he  works  will  de¬ 
termine  the  success  of  his  efforts.  The 
principal  who  is  himself  a  guide  and 
who  is  able  to  release  the  potential  of 
the  community  in  the  formulation  of 
a  guidance  program  will  succeed. 

Finally,  evervone  working  in  the 
field  of  guidance  will  experience  fruit¬ 
age  if  he  in  the  words  of  Laotzu  will 
be  this  kind  of  leader  and  guide: 

“A  leader  is  best 

When  [>eople  barely  know  that  he 
exists. 

Not  so  good  when  people  obey  and 
acclaim  him. 

Worst  when  they  despise  him. 

‘Fail  to  honor  people 

They  fail  to  honor  you’; 

But  of  a  good  leader,  who  talks  little. 

When  his  work  is  done,  his  aim  ful¬ 
filled. 

They  will  all  say,  ‘We  did  this  our¬ 
selves.’ 


1  Witter.  Bynner,  The  American  Way  of  Life  Aeeordintj  to  iMotzu,  An  American 
Vergion,  (The  John  Day  Co.,  N.  Y.,  1944),  pp.  34-35. 


Children  in  the  Elementary  School 

Look  to  the  Principal  for  Guidance 

By  WILLIAM  CHIVERTON 
Acting  Director,  Oak  [jane  Country  Day  School, 

Temple  University,  Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania 


The  principal  of  an  elemen¬ 
tary  school  is  confronted  with 
a  tremendoixs  task  each  morn¬ 
ing.  His  desk  is  piled  high  with  pa¬ 
pers,  records,  forms  and  letters  pre¬ 
senting  problems  and  demanding  deci¬ 
sions.  His  calendar  is — or  should  l>e 
— filled  with  apjxxintments  for  parents, 
teachers  and  children  seeking  advice 
on  what  to  do.  He  has  countless  judg¬ 
ments  to  make,  countless  procedures  lo 
put  into  effect.  How  can  he  do  ail 
this  ?  I  believe  that  an  effective  sehwl 
principal  is  one  who  guides  the  people 
with  whom  he  works  in  finding  solu¬ 
tions  or  working  out  procedures  for 
themselves.  I  believe  that  good  guid¬ 
ance  is  an  absolute  essential  to  effec¬ 
tive  teaching  and  that  guidan/^e  is  per¬ 
haps  the  most  important  task  of  the 
elementary  school  principal.  The  ele- 
men.tarv  school  principal  must  realize 
that  guidance  does  not  involve  the  solv¬ 
ing  of  problems  for  individuals  but  is 
the  process  of  assisting  others  in  find¬ 
ing  solutions  to  their  own  problems. 

The  principal’s  work  in  the  “field  of 
guidance”  is  with  children — all  chil¬ 
dren,  not  just  “problem  cbildren.” 
teachers,  parents,  and  all  others  con¬ 
nected  with  the  school.  One  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  guidance  may  be  with  Jim¬ 
mie  who  has  encountered  problems  in 
his  ta.tik  of  assisting  in  the  serving  of 
lunch  at  school.  Another  may  be  with 
a  bus  driver  who  has  been  having 


“trouble  with  discipline”  on  the  bus. 
The  parent  who  expects  too  much  of 
his  child  represents  another  opportun¬ 
ity  to  help  people  recognize  their  own 
problems.  Always  present  is  the  child 
who  is  constantly  presenting  problems 
to  the  classroom  teacher.  Working 
with  the  teacher  who  is  having  special 
difficulties  with  certain  aspects  of  his 
program  is  obviously  a  guidance  prob¬ 
lem.  So,  also,  can  be  the  revision  of 
cumulative  records  and  other  “admin¬ 
istrative”  functions. 

Before  we  consider  any  of  these  op¬ 
portunities  for  guidance,  w^e  must  re¬ 
cognize  that  it  is  not  possible  in  an  ar¬ 
ticle  of  this  length  to  do  more  than 
briefly  touch  on  the  principal’s  role  in 
this  respect.  We  can  only  try  to  open 
some  doors,  stimulate  some  thinking, 
and  raise  some  questions. 

Guiding  the  Child 

With  this  in  mind,  let  us  consider 
Jimmie,  the  head  of  a  dining  room 
table,  who  feels  that  his  authority  is 
being  threatened.  Jimmie  is  a  fourth 
grade  boy  of  better  than  average  intel¬ 
ligence  who  has  always  had  difficulty 
getting  along  with  his  contemporaries. 
He  has  had  considerable  trouble  learn¬ 
ing  to  control  his  own  behavior  and  is 
now  in  the  position  of  being  parttally 
responsible  for  the  behavior  of  the  chil¬ 
dren  seated  at  his  table.  He  relates  to 
the  principal  the  difficulties  he  has  had 
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with  Tom,  who  is  in  the  second  grade. 
According  to  Jimmie,  Tom  will  not 
sit  still,  talks  continually,  “answers 
back  “when  told  to  be  quiet,  and  will 
not  take  his  turn  removing  the  dishes. 
When  asked  for  an  example,  Jimmie 
relates  that  when  he  told  Tom  to  “keep 
quiet,”  Tom  simply  answered,  “Keep 
quiet  yourself — ^you  are  always  talking 
and  will  not  give  me  a  chance  to  say 
anything.”  After  talking  it  over  with 
the  principal,  Jimmie  decides  that 
perhaps  he  would  accomplish  more 
with  Tom  if  he  did  give  Tom  a  chance 
to  talk.  However,  the  refusal  to  re¬ 
move  the  dirty  dishes  presents  an  even 
greater  problem.  But  after  examining 
the  situation  further  Jimmie  realizes 
that  he  has  not  Wn  giving  Tom  fair 
treatment  in  the  assignment  of  tasks. 
He  remembers  that  several  years  ago 
ho  himself  rebelled  at  removing  the 
dishes  when  he  felt  that  the  leader  at 
the  table  had  been  unjust  in  his  distri¬ 
bution  of  the  necessary  jobs.  Finding 
a  parallel  in  the  two  situations,  Jim¬ 
mie  is  able  to  work  out  a  plan  of  opera¬ 
tion  similar  to  a  solution  found  by  the 
head  of  Jimmie’s  table  in  the  past. 
Our  purpose  is  for  Jimmie  to  recog¬ 
nize  in  Tom  another  person  with  the 
same  need  for  an  op|)ortunity  to  ex¬ 
press  himself. 

Was  this  too  much  responsibility  for 
Jimmie?  Was  it  good  for  Tom  to  be 
subjected  to  Jimmie’s  mistakes  in 
learning?  Will  Tom  react  positively 
to  Jimmie’s  plan  ?  What  will  we  try 
if  Jimmie  is  still  unable  to  get  the 
satisfaction  he  needs  from  this  experi¬ 
ence  ?  These  are  a  few  of  the  ques¬ 
tions  the  principal  still  has  to  ponder. 

Planning  with  the  Bus  Driver 

When  the  bus  driver  walks  into  the 
office  and  threatens  to  resign  because 


there  have  been  so  many  complaints 
from  parents  about  the  discipline  on 
his  bus,  the  principal  has  two  problems 
on  his  hands.  First,  he  must  help  the 
bus  driver  to  look  objectively  at  the 
situation  and  abandon  the  idea  that  his 
resignation  is  the  solution  to  the  prob¬ 
lem.  Second,  it  is  apparent  that  some¬ 
thing  must  be  done  to  improve  the  be¬ 
havior  of  the  children  on  the  bus. 
After  the  driver  has  been  assured  that 
his  case  is  not  unusual  and  that  many 
of  the  currently  successful  drivers  have 
had  similar  difficulties  at  one  time  or 
another,  it  is  possible  to  make  an  ex¬ 
amination  of  the  behavior  of  the  chil¬ 
dren  and  of  the  driver.  The  principal, 
however,  must  be  careful  at  this  stage 
of  the  interview  not  to  permit  the  driv¬ 
er  to  minimize  the  unruliness  of  the 
children  and  slip  back  to 'the  old  situa¬ 
tion  of  “laissez-faire”  or  mild  “bus 
pandemonium.”  For  then  the  major 
problem  would  still  be  unsolved  and 
little  good  would  result  for  either  the 
driver  or  the  children.  At  this  point 
we  need  to  get  to  the  source  of  the 
trouble.  The  driver  knows  that  his 
predecessor  did  not  encounter  such  dif¬ 
ficulties  with  this  group  of  children, 
and  feels,  therefore,  that  the  fault  must 
be  his.  When  questioned  as  to  what 
steps  he  has  taken  to  gain  control  of 
the  situation,  it  becomes  apparent  that 
he  has  done  absolutely,  nothing  except 
drive  the  bus.  The  children  have  been 
permitted  to  run  wild.  When  he  is 
asked  why  he  has  ignored  the”  chil¬ 
dren’s  behavior,  he  explains  that  he  has 
heard  that  in  this  school  you  let  the 
children  do  whatever  they  want  to  do, 
and  he  has  been  trying  to  do  the  right 
thing.  “O.K.,”  the  driver  is  apt  to 
say,  “I  can  take  care  of  them  in  my 
own  way.  Just  leave  it  to  me.”  This 
apparent  reversal  of  policy  on  his  part 
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would,  of  course,  load  to  couscqucnces 
as  impossible  as  was  the  situation  prior 
to  the  conference.  It  is  clear  in  this 
case  that  it  is  no  more  possible  to  pro¬ 
vide  positive  answers  than  it  was  in 
the  case  of  Jimmie.  It  is  possible  to 
point  out, however,  that  the  children  on 
the  bus  would  probably  welcome  some 
show  of  authority,  but  that  to  become 
completely  authoritarian  would  result 
in  probable  disaster.  Talkingr  with  the 
principal,  the  driver  is  able  to  formul¬ 
ate  certain  niles  and  patterns  for  the 
behavior  of  the  children  on  his  bus, 
and  is  able  to  see  ways  of  puttiiijr  these 
standards  into  effect.  The  principal 
is  aware  that  the  probability  of  a  re- 
currance  of  this  diffeulty  is  "reat.  He 
must  assume  the  responsibility  of  giv- 
in"  the  (Jriver  further  vhelp  when 
needed. 

Counselin/f  the  Parent 

When  Sam  Hanson  walks  into  the 
principal’s  office,  yon  can  be  sure  that 
the  discussion  will  be  about  the  jrreat 
future  in  store  for  Sam  Jr.,  and  will 
end  with  "Mr.  Hanson  rationalizinfr 
Sam  Jr.'s  lack  of  prepress  with  the  pat 
phrase:  “Well,  he'll  come  around  some 
day  and  surprise  ns  all.”  If  he  does 
come  around,  it  will  certainly  be  a  sur¬ 
prise  to  everyone  except  his  self- 
deluded  parents.  Sam  Jr.  is  a. boy 
who  we  assume  has  much  better  than 
averajre  intellifrence.  However,  his 
performance  on  achievement  and  intcl- 
liffence  tests  does  not  indicate  this. 
!Many  efforts  have  been  made  to  have 
the  Hansons  spend  more  time  with 
their  son,  but  business,  on  the  part  of 
!Mr.  Hanson,  and  social  obligations,  in 
the  case  of  Mrs.  Hanson,  have  taken 
far  too  much  of  their  time.  Sam  Jr. 
is  a  neglected  child.  The  i)rincipal 
realizes  that  if  the  bov  is  ever  to  be 


helped  the  Hansons  need  to  recognize 
the  seriousness  of  his  problems.  The 
prineii)al  frankly  tells  Mr.  Hanson 
that  tbe  school  has  done  all  that  was 
possible,  but  is  convinced  that  Sam  Jr. 
is  not  working  up  to  capacity.  It  is 
recommended  that  Sam  Jr.  be  taken 
to  a  child  guidance  clinic  and  have 
tests  administered  to  determine  further 
his  ability  and  to  offer  the  school  sug¬ 
gestions  for  the  improvement  of  his 
school  adjustment.  !Mr.  Hanson’s  im¬ 
mediate  reaction  is  one  of  fear  and 
then  of  defiance.  However,  after  he 
has  been  assured  that  we  do  not  think 
that  Sam  Jr.  is  “crazy”  or  “stupid,” 
he  agrees  to  get  the  help  of  experts  in 
determining  the  causes  contributing  to 
Sam’s  lack  of  satisfactory  school  ad¬ 
justment. 

Like  most  good  child  guidance  clin¬ 
ics,  the  one  Sam  goes  to  insists  upon 
the  cooperation  of  the  parents,  and  ^Ir. 
and  Mrs.  Hanson  confer  with  a  social 
worker  while  Sam  J r.  is  working  with 
the  tester.  Following  the  sessions  at 
the  clinic,  a  report  is  received  by  the 
school  confirming  the  principal’s  feel¬ 
ing  that  Sam  Jr.  and  ^Irs.  Hanson  are 
both  in  ikhmI  of  psychiatric  assistance. 
The  clinic,  as  would  be  expected,  does 
an  excellent  job  of  having  the  Hansons 
accept  the  n(*ed  for  help,  and  refers 
them  to  a  staff  psychiatrist.  With 
therapy,  the  chances  now  are  good  that 
Sam  Jr.  will  show  marked  improve¬ 
ment. 

What  would  have  happened  had  the 
principal  not  been  able  to  assist  the 
Hansons  in  realizing  the  need  for  Sam 
to  go  to  the  clinic  ?  What  would  have 
happened  if  the  principal  had  not  ad¬ 
mitted  that  the  school  did  not  know 
the  answers?  Should  all  this  have 
been  done  sooner?  These  are  just  a 
few  of  the  questions  running  through 
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the  mind  of  every  principal  in  cases 
like  this  one.  More  and  more,  the 
schools  are  referriiifj  children  to  child 
guidance  clinics,  with  the  result  that 
an  increaseil  number  of  parents  and 
children  are  heljwtl  and  teachers’  time 
is  not  wasted  by  searching  in  the  dark 
for  answers  to  questions  they  are  not 
trained  to  answer. 

Assist {^(j  the  Teacher 

^fiss  Smith  is  new  at  school  this 
year.  The  parents  of  the  third  grade 
children  have  requested  that  she  do 
something  about  teaching  the  children 
the  meaning  of  responsibility.  They 
feel  that  the  school  is  not  doing  enough 
along  these  lines,  and  would  like  to 
have,  a  meeting  at  which  th,e  topic  “Re¬ 
sponsibility  in  Children”  will  be  dis¬ 
cussed.  Miss  Smith  has  succe^ed 
Miss  Tower,  who  prior  to  her  retire¬ 
ment,  had  great  success  in  her  dealings 
with  parents  at  such  meetings.  Miss 
Smith  is  quite  upset  about  the  request 
from  the  parents.  In  the  first  place, 
she  is  fearful  of  the  meeting  because 
of  the  high  standards  set  by  Miss  Tow¬ 
er.  Second,  she  feels  that  she  has  ac¬ 
tually  been  doing  her  utmost  to  instill 
in  these  children  a  feeling  of  respon¬ 
sibility.  She  comes  to  the  principal 
armed  with  a  long  list  of  ways  she  has 
tried  to  give  her  children  res}>onsibili- 
ties  in  the  classroom  and  in  the  school. 
She  believes,  she  says,  that  children  do 
not  learn  the  meaning  of  responsibility 
except  through  the  undertaking  of  ex¬ 
periences  which  demand  responsible 
behavior.  She  wants  the  principal  to 
help  her  organize  her  talk  to  the  par¬ 
ents  so  that  they  will  understand  what 
she  is  doing.  In  the  course  of  the  con¬ 
versation  she  says,  “You  know,  the  real 
trouble  is  that  these  children  are  not 
given  responsibilities  in  the  home.” 


In  this  remark,  it  seems,  lies  the  an¬ 
swer  to  the  problem.  But  bow  can  w’e 
convey  to  the  parents  that  unless  they 
do  a  parallel  job  at  home,  our  efforts 
at  school  to  help  children  learn  to  ac¬ 
cept  responsibility  will  lose  their  ef¬ 
fect?  Knowing  that  little  can  be  ac- 
comjdished  with  the  parents  by  scold¬ 
ing  them,  and  knowing  that  parents 
love  to  talk,  Miss  Smith  decides  the 
wisest  course  of  action  would  be  to  have 
the  parents  exchange  instances  of 
ways  in  which  they  have  had  success 
in  giving  their  children  responsibilities 
in  the  home.  Following  this.  Miss 
Smith  proposes  to  summarize  the  meet¬ 
ing  orally,  and  then  prepare  a  written 
digest  of  the  discussion  for  distribu¬ 
tional  to  all  the  parents,  thus  helping 
the  few  who  arq  unable  to  attend  the 
meeting.  Sessions  such  as  this  fre¬ 
quently  leave  the  princijtal  with  the 
feeling  that  he  was  not  really  needed, 
since  Miss  Smith  did  all  the  talking. 
Granted  he  did  offer  several  sugges¬ 
tions,  was  his  time  well-spent?  Was 
it  enough  that  Miss  Smith  had  an  in¬ 
terested  but  impartial  ear  for  her  prob¬ 
lem  ?  Did  the  principal  make  a  mis¬ 
take  in  not  discussing  Miss  Smith’s 
fear  of  falling  below  the  standards  set 
by  the  previous  teacher? 

Dia.gnosin{f  Problem  Behavior 

Freddie  has  been  sent  out  of  his 
classroom  for  causing  confusion  on 
many  occasions,  failing  to  complete  as¬ 
signments,  and  refusing  to  cooperate. 
Freddie  is  new  to  the  school*  and  little 
is  known  aboiit  him.  Since  his  enroll¬ 
ment  he  has  continually  been  in  diffi¬ 
culty  for  varioTis  infractions  of  the 
rules.  Some  days  Freddie  seems  quite 
cooperative  and  then  there  are  other 
days  when  evers*thing  seems  to  go 
wrong.  Constant  in  his  pattern  of  be- 
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havior  is  a  refusal  to  complete  any 
work  outside  the  classroom.  The  prin¬ 
cipal  in  talking  to  Freddie  has  found 
him  to  be  a  likeable  chap,  interested  in 
trying  to  analyze  his  behavior.  He  is 
quite  willing  to  admit  his  guilt.  Too 
willing!  There  is,  however,  one  area 
where  Freddie  refuses  to  cooperate. 
He  will  not  give  any  information  about 
his  home  situation.  Any  mention  of 
his  parents  meets  with  near  rebellion 
and  certainly  with  defiance.  A  visit 
to  the  home  is  arranged  and  many  of 
the  answers  become  clear.  Freddie 
comes  from  a  broken  home.  Ilis  step¬ 
father  is  out  of  town  most  of  the  time 
and  his  mother  works  on  a  night-shift 
in  a  local  diner.  Fre<ldie  has  a  part- 
time  job  at  the  djner  which  keeps  him 
in  clothes,  but  also  keeps  him  up  late. 
The  time  thf.t  he  isj  able  to  spend  with 
his  parents  is  very  limited.  It  is  no 
wonder  that  Freddie  is  having  diffi¬ 
culty  in  school.  It  is  no  wonder  that 
he  is  unable  to  complete  his  home  as¬ 
signments. 

The  case  is  referred  to  a  social  w’ork- 
er  and  as  a  result,  Freddie’s  mother 
arransres  to  act  day  shift  employment 
and  is  able  to  spend  more  time  with 
Fre^ldie  at  home.  It  is  surprising 
how  quickly  his  school  adjustment  im¬ 
proves.  The  principal  has  real  cause 
to  ponder  what  would  have  been  the 
outcome  had  not  the  home  visit  been 
made,  and  what  would  have  happened 
if  the  case  had  not  been  referred  to 
an  agency  for  assistance? 

Developing  Cumulative  Records 

The  development  of  a  cumulative 
records  system  is  far  more  than  the 
establishment  of  a  system  of  cards  or 
folders  for  the  records  of  individual 


children.  Working  toward  the  devel¬ 
opment  of  a  good  system  of  cumulative 
records  should  include  guidance  as  an 
integral  procedure.  Willey’s  com¬ 
ment  on  the  cumulative  record  offers 
some  indication  of  its  importance  in 
the  guidance  program  of  the  elemen¬ 
tary  school: 

Although  the  cumulative  record  is 
just  one  important  aspect  of  the  neces¬ 
sary  record  system,  the  report  offers 
the  core  of  the  data  which  make  effec¬ 
tive  guidance  possible.  Neither  the 
teacher  nor  special  counselor  will  find 
sufficient  data  on  the  cumulative  rec¬ 
ord  for  valuable  guidance,  but  it  is 
here  that  is  found  the  basic  informa¬ 
tion  from  which  further  study  may 
expand. 

A  well-organized  cumulative  record 
will  present  a  clear  picture  of  the  child 
as  he  changes  from  year  to  year  or 
even  from  month  to  month.  In  other 
words,  it  is  inherently  a  growth  rec¬ 
ord. ‘ 

Obviously  a  principal  can  arbitrari¬ 
ly  dictate  the  manner  in  which  the 
forms  are  to  be  set  up,  filled  out,  and 
filed.  But  such  procedure  defeats  the 
opportunities  for  guidance  and  learn- 
ina:  that  the  situation  presents.  If  in¬ 
stead  of  arbitrary  dictation  the  princi¬ 
pal  guides  the  teacher  to  plan  for  her¬ 
self  the  best  manner  in  which  to  set 
up  the  forms,  insure  the  transmission 
of  data  from  teacher  to  teacher,  and 
teacher  to  counselor,  the  safekeeping 
of  records,  and  so  forth,  valuable  re¬ 
sults  ensue.  For,  as  the  principal 
guides  the  teacher  into  taking  an  ac¬ 
tive  role,  real  understanding  and  ap¬ 
preciation  of  the  value  of  records  oc¬ 
cur.  Furthermore,  since  no  one  is  in- 


1  Willey,  Rov  DeVerl,  Guidance  in  Elementary  Education  (New  York:  Harper 
A  Bros.,  1952),  p.  735. 
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fallible  or  omnipotent,  a  better  system 
evolves  when  it  is  the  result  of  joint 
thinking  and  planning. 

This  process  of  guidance  holds  true 
for  most  details  of  administrative  plan¬ 
ning.  Such  everyday  tasks  as  pro¬ 
gramming,  scheduling  of  classes,  disci¬ 
pline,  assembly  planning,  dining  room 
procedure,  and  many  more  all  benefit 
immeasurably  by  cooperative  thinking 
on  the  part  of  the  entire  staff. 


I  firmly  believe  that  effective  guid¬ 
ance  the  helping  of  j)eople  to  work  out 
their  own  problems  and  plan  their  own 
procedures,  increases  the  efficiency  of 
the  people  involved,  the  person  who 
does  the  guiding,  and  the  program  of 
the  institution  itself.  Certainly  it  is 
not  the  easiest  manner  in  which  to  ap¬ 
proach  the  task  at  hand.  It  is  simply 
the  only  method  by  which  real,  endur¬ 
ing  gains  can  be  achieved. 
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studying  Students.  Py  Clifford  P.  Froe- 
lich  and  John  G.  Darley.  Chicago:  Science 
Research  Associates,  Inc.  1952.  $4.25. 

.411  too  often  is  the  guidance  of  our  stu¬ 
dents  dependent  upon  the  interpretation 
of  test  data.  Many  in-service  teachers  to- 
day  have  had  little  more  thAn  the  regular 
college  courses  in  the  so-called  “tests  and 
measurements.”  Non-test  methods  of  in¬ 
dividual  analysis  are  frequently  over¬ 
looked. 

In  Studying  Students,  with  its  subtitle, 
“Guidance  Methods  of  Individual  Analy¬ 
sis,"  the  authors  present  the  task  of  under¬ 
standing  students  from  the  viewpoint  that 
it  is  necessary  and  desirable  that  informa¬ 
tion  be  collected  by  a  variety  of  methods 
and  in  at  least  seven  areas  of  the  student’s 
life.  Accepted  non-test  means  of  obtain¬ 
ing  data  are  discussed  in  considerable  de¬ 
tail.  The  teacher  is  shown  how  to  make  use 
of  tools  often  neglected,  though  they  are 
ever  within  easy  reach  :  These  include  such 
readily  available  procedures  as  observa¬ 
tion,  personal  documents  and  interviews. 

The  task  of  analyzing  an  individual 
student  is  at  best  always  complex.  This 
volume  will  add  educational  growth  to  the 
in-service  teacher.  Not  only  will  it  make 
her  of  greater  value  to  her  students,  but 
also  will  the  task  of  teaching  be  more 
pleasant  to  herself. — Sister  Mart  Ama- 
TORA,  O.  S.  F.,  Ph.D.,  St.  Francis  College, 
Fort  Wayne,  Indiana. 
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Warner.  Garden  City.  Doubleday  and 
Company.  1952.  $2.50. 

This  is  the  story  of  a  dreamy  child’s 
efforts  to  reconcile  herself  to  a  world  of 
sta ‘k  reality.  For  the  first  eleven  years 
of  ^er  life,  Bridget  lived  in  a  world 
bounded  by  an  English  village  and  in  a 
home  above  her  father’s  book  shop.  Then 
came  the  loss  of  the  shop  and  her  father’s 
illness.  Bridget  was  separated  from  her 
family  but  the  hope  of  a  family  re¬ 
union  burned  in  her  heart.  When  the 
family  is  reunited  in  a  house  in  Wales, 
Bridget  is  a  happy  but  wiser  child. 

Stub.  A  College  Romance.  By  Mar- 
gueritte  Harmon  Bro.  Garden  City.  Dou¬ 
bleday  and  Company.  1952.  $2.50. 

This  is  a  story  for  young  people  of  from 
fourteen  to  eighteen.  Stub  Larsen  won¬ 
dered  what  a  boy  could  gain  by  going  to 
college.  Even  on  the  opening  day  at  a 
mid-western  college.  Stub  was  not  sure. 
New  friends  and  new  experiences  provide 
answers  to  Stub’s  questions.  The  book  is 
one  for  boys  and  the  girls  will  read  it  too. 

Stephen  F.  Austin.  By  Carlton  Beals. 
New  York.  McGraw-Hill  Book  Company. 
1952.  $2.80  (text  edition) 

Here  is  a  fine  biography  of  Stephen  Aus¬ 
tin,  the  Father  of  Texas,  that  young  peo¬ 
ple  will  enjoy  reading.  It  is  another  vol¬ 
ume  in  the  series  “They  Made  America.” 


The  Classroom  Teacher 

and  the  Guidance  Program 

By  .MAKY  P.  CORRE 
Supervisor,  Division  of  Counseling  Services, 

Cincinnati  Public  Schools,  Cincinnati,  Ohio 

That  the  classroom  teacher  is  whom  pupils  relate  easiK*  contributes 
the  key  person  in  the  "uidance  much  just  by  being  the  kind  of  a  p)er- 
program  s(‘ems  universally  son  that  she  or  be  is.  But  how  much 
agreed  ujx)n.  A  teacher’s  contribu-  more  such  a  teacher  might  do  to  help 
tion  to  guidance,  however,  is  limited  young  i>eople  if  the  school  organization 
by  a  number  of  eonditions — many  of  and  curriculum  made  provision  for 
which  are  beyond  her  control.  If  a  learning  to  know  pupils  Ix'tter  and  con- 
teacher  is  to  make  a  maximum  contri-  fering  with  them  informally,  either  in 
bution  to  guidance,  some  of  these  ques-  groups  or  individually!  • 
tions  need  to  be  resolved.  Various  methods  have  been  used  by 

Does  a  large  classroom  of  pupils  many  school  systems  to  help  teachers 
move  tovind  from  the  teacher’s  room  tc^H  better  undei*standing  of  the  needs 
every  hour?  of  their  individual  pupils  and  how  to 

Does  the  teacher  never  see  these  pu-  meet  these  needs  more  adequately, 
pils  except  for  that  one  hour  period  a  1.  The  rase  conference  technique 
day  ?  provides  a  valuable  learning  experi- 

Are  there  many  pupils  whom  she  ence.  In  his  book  Practical  Guidance 
teaches  for  one  year  only  and  who  nev-  }fethods  for  Princijxds  and  Teachers, 
er  again  are  members  of  her  classes  ?  Olyn  Morris  writes  ....  “were  I  to 
Is  there  little  or  no  provision  for  initiate  another  guidance  program  I 
making  available  to  teachers  adequate  think  I  should  Ix'gin  with  this.  If 
information  concerning  pupils’  back-  there  is  no  information  on  pupils,  the 
ground,  interests  and  abilities,  special  simple  process  of  observation  will  sti- 
needs  and  problems?  mulate  the  desire  to  secure  it.  If  there 

Is  the  curriculum  so  rigid  that  guid-  is  well-organized,  accurate  information 
ance  materials  cannot  l)e  integrated  so  much  the  better.  But  regardless  of 
with  the  course  of  study  ?  whether  information  is  or  is  not  avail- 

Without  time  to  know  her  individual  able,  this  approach  can  be  used  with  a 
pupils,  without  time  to  discuss  with  minimum  of  resistance  by  teachers  who 
pupils  questions  of  concern  to  them,  fear  their  professional  ability  may  be 
without  opportunity  to  gain  important  subject  to  evaluation  in  a  program  for 
background  information  concerning  improvement  of  guidance.” 
pupils,  the  classroom  teacher  is  sadly  2.  Faculty  committees  have  stud- 
limited  in  her  contribution  to  guid-  ied  the  needs  of  pupils  and  made  im- 
ance.  A  warm,  friendly  teacher  to  portant  recommendations  for  meeting 
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these  needs.  A  committee  of  the 
Minneapolis  Public  Schools  recom¬ 
mended 

“Definite  effort  should  be  made  in 
every  school  to  provide  a  closer  contact 
between  a  particular  teacher  and  in¬ 
dividual  pupils,  to  the  end  that  every 
pupil  may  have  tbe  aid  and  under¬ 
standing  of  some  adult  in  the  school. 
Never  will  professionally  trained  coun¬ 
selors  be  available  in  sufficient  num¬ 
bers  to  provide  this  kind  of  relation¬ 
ship.  The  needs  and  problems  of  pu¬ 
pils  will  never  be  met  without  this  re¬ 
lationship.  The  following  means  are 
recommended  for  accomplishing  this: 

“Teachers’  continuing  with  the  same 
pupils  for  two  semesters  or  longer. 

“Strenthening  the  homeroom  organ¬ 
ization  by  orienting  teacheis  to  their 
responsibilities  and  duties  as  home¬ 
room  teachers  and  by  making  the 
homeroom  a  recognized  part  of  the  load 
and  equivalent  to  one  class  possibly  by 
lengthening  the  homeroom  period  or 
by  having  the  homeroom  group  in  a 
class. 

“The  secondary  school  curriculum 
should  include  more  attention  to  the 
personal  problems  of  pupils,  the  ap¬ 
praisal  and  understanding  of  them¬ 
selves  as  persons,  educational  planning, 
and  vocational  choices,  and  immediate 
problems  that  pupils  must  meet  as  they 
progress  in  school  and  as  they  leave 
school.  Aspects  of  this  are  studied  in 
9th  grade  Social  Studies  and  to  a  very 
limited  degree  in  12th  grade  Modem 
Problems,  and  incidentally  in  home¬ 
rooms,  in  clubs,  and  in  some  classes. 
The  curriculum  should  be  carefully 
planned  so  that  such  matters  are  con¬ 
sistently  and  definitely  tied  in  so  that 


individual  counseling  will  supple¬ 
ment  the  group  approach.” 

3.  Many  teachers  have  learned 
more  about  the  needs  of  their  pupils 
through  child  study  programs,  special 
workshops,  institutes,  conferences,  and 
summer  courses. 

4.  Home  room  programs  were  in¬ 
itiated  in  one  school  system  in  response 
to  the  recommendations  of  a  committee - 
of  teachers  that  had  carefully  studied 
the  situation  and  believed  that  more 
time  allotted  for  teachers  and  pupils 
to  learn  to  know  each  other  better  was 
important.  Such  a  home  room  pro¬ 
gram  will  have  far  more  likelihood  of 
succeeding  than  one  for  which  teachers 
have  had  no  opportunity  to  plan. 

Curriculum  committees  of  teacheis 
haVe  found  that  so-called  guidance  top¬ 
ics  add  much  to  the  courses  of  study. 
Almost  any  scli.ool  subject  has  much  to 
contribute  to  guidance  and  gkiidance, 
in  turn,  may  add  valuable  content  to 
school  subjects.  Occupational  infor¬ 
mation  may  be  correlated  with  almost 
every  subject  taught  in  the  upper  ele¬ 
mentary,  junior,  and  senior  high 
schools.  “In  introducing  a  subject 
such  as  English,  chemistry,  mathema¬ 
tics,  etc.,  the  teacher  may  wish  to  sug¬ 
gest  the  various  ways  in  which  the  sub¬ 
ject  is  used  by  large  numbers  of  work¬ 
ers  in  the  community.  At  the  close 
of  the  school  year  it  may  be  well  to  re¬ 
fer  again  to  such  occupations,  for  by 
that  time  the  student  will  have  an  idea 
as  to  whether  or  not  his  particular  in¬ 
terest  or  skill  in  the  subject  studied  is 
such  that  he  may  wish  to  enter  an  oc¬ 
cupation  that  will  give  him  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  use  this  ability.”* 

^fathematics  has  been  successfully 


1  Recommendations  for  Improvinff  Guidance  Service  in  Minneapolis  Secondary 
Schools,  Department  of  Counselinff. 

2  An  Introduction  to  the  Study  of  Occupations.  Division  of  Counseling  Services, 
Cincinnati  Public  Schools. 
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related  to  occupational  information  by 
means  of  a  booklet  entitled  “Figure  it 
Yourself”  prepared  by  a  curriculum 
committee  of  the  Philadelphia  Public 
Schools.  Problems  are  based  upon 
actual  descriptions  of  occupations  and 
information  concerning  the  wages  and 
hours  of  workers  in  such  a  job.  “Each 
problem  is  based  upon  an  actual  situa¬ 
tion  in  industry.  The  problems  and 
the  additional  occupational  informa¬ 
tion  should  provide  you  with  valuable 
facts  about  the  world  of  work.  Cer¬ 
tain  facts  that  do  not  appear  in  the 
problem  will  be  found  in  the  occupa¬ 
tional  information  on  nearby  pages. 
To  get  the  additional  facts,  you  must 
read  carefully  the  occupational  infor¬ 
mation  w’hich  applies  to  the  particular 
problem  and  select  the  facts  which  are 
needed  in  solving  the  problem.” 

Reading  and  interviewing,  reporting 
in  written  and  in  oral  form  about  vo¬ 
cational  and  educational  opportunities 
provide  valuable  content  for  English 
and  for  social  studies.  Problems  of 
the  young  worker,  laws  wdth  which  he 
should  he  familiar,  add  content  to  soc¬ 
ial  studies.  What  teacher  of  litera¬ 
ture  or  history  can  possibly  avoid  dis¬ 
cussions  relating  to  character  develop¬ 
ment  and  social  adjustment  in  discuss¬ 
ing  the  great  characters  of  English 
literature  or  of  history  ? 

Some  schools  have  provided  special 
periods  for  the  discussion  of  pupil’s 
problems,  in  “social  living,”  “human 
relations,”  or  “guidance”  courses. 

The  teacher’s  contribution  to  guid¬ 
ance  and  counseling  is  limited  by  the 
time  provided  for  this  purpose,  by  her 
interest  in  guidance  and  in  her  pupils, 
and  by  her  understanding  of  and  in¬ 
sight  into  pupil’s  problems.  The  suc¬ 
cess  of  any  guidance  pre^am  would 


seem  to  dej>end  upon  its  acceptance  by 
teachers  and  that,  in  turn,  usually  de¬ 
pends  upon  teachers  having  had  a  part 
in  building  the  program,  studying  the 
needs  of  pupils,  studying  the  school 
organization  in  relation  to  these  needs 
and  recommending  ways  in  which  the 
school,  through  its  organization  and 
its  faculty,  may  more  adequately  serve 
its  students. 

There  are  many  facets  to  a  guidance 
program.  A  school  needs  to  face  the 
fact  that  an  adequate  guidance  pro¬ 
gram  cannot  |)ossibly  result  from 
everyone  making  his  contribution  with¬ 
out  any  relation  to  overall  needs  of  all 
pupils.  If  each  teacher  is  to  be  en¬ 
couraged  and  permitted  to  play  his 
part,  if  each  is  to  be  helped  to  see  his 
part  in  relation  to  the  whole,  to  under¬ 
stand  and  appreciate  the  contributions 
of  others,  some  one  person  needs  to 
serve  as  coordinator  of  the  guidance 
program.  This  may  be  a  teacher  with 
special  competence  in  guidance  who  is 
given  time  for  this  purjwse,  it  may  be 
a  full-time,  especially  trained  coun¬ 
selor,  a  dean  of  students,  assistant  prin¬ 
cipal  or  principal,  to  whom  such  a  re¬ 
sponsibility  is  delegated.  !Much  confu¬ 
sion  may  be  avoided  through  the  spe¬ 
cial  services  of  a  coordinator  of  guid¬ 
ance.  Teachers  may  be  encouraged  to 
refer  to  this  guidance  specialist  pupils 
whom  they  feel  do  not  have  the  time  or 
special  competence  to  help,  pupils  who 
may  need  special  counsel  or  who  may 
need  the  services  of  specialists  outside 
the  school,  such  as  the  family  case 
worker,  the  psychiatrist,  the  doctor,  or 
a  recreation  leader.  It  w’ould  seem  that 
referrals  can  l)est  be  made  to  a  special¬ 
ist  or  community  agency  by  clearing 
through  one  person  in  the  school. 
However,  the  “coordinator,”  in  turn. 
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should  feel  responsible  for  keeping  the 
interested  teacher  in  touch  with  re¬ 
commendations  made  by  the  “special¬ 
ist.”  The  coordinator  should  also  be 
in  a  position  to  call  attention  to  un¬ 
filled  needs  in  the  program  and  if  ne¬ 
cessary  to  do  what  he  can  to  fill  such 


needs.  Perhaps  the  coordinator’s  or 
counselor’s  most  important  task  is  con¬ 
stantly  to  try  to  provide  the  conditions 
under  which  it  is  possible  for  teach¬ 
ers  to  be  able  to  make  an  increasingly 
helpful  contribution  to  the  school’s 
guidance  and  counseling  program. 
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Leonardo  Da  Vinc^  By  Elizabeth  Rip¬ 
ley.  New  York.  Oxford  University  Press. 
1952.  $3.00. 

Young  readers  will  find  this  biogpraphy 
of  Leonardo  Da  Vinci  especially  attractive. 
On  each  page  of  the  siihple  and  vivid  text 
there  is  a  reproduction  of  one  of  Leonar¬ 
do’s  drawings  or  paintings.  This  masterful 
figure  of  the  Renaissance  was  born  five 
hundred  years  ago.  Bojs  and  girls  of  to¬ 
day  will  marvel  at  his  drawings  of  fiying 
machines,  diving  apparatus,  and  other  in¬ 
ventions.  His  paintings,  of  course,  should 
be  part  of  the  heritage  of  every  child. 


Your  Family  Circle.  By  Sr.  .lean  Pa¬ 
trice.  Milwaukee  :  The  Bruce  Ihiblishing 
Company.  1950.  14i  pages.  $2.75. 

This  is  another  book  that  every  teacher 
of  kindergarten  and  nursery  school  ns  well 
as  the  parents  of  these  children  will  want 
to  possess.  .MI  the  typical  problems  of  the 
young  child  are  discussed  with  a  matter-of- 
factness  that  proves  enlightening  to  all. 
The  author  is  no  exclusive  theorist,  but 
offers  pointed,  down-to-earth  solutions. 
The  notion  that  the  actions  of  the  very 
young  are  abnormal  is  quickly  dispelled. 
The  causes  of  child  disturbances  are  called 
to  the  attention  of  the  reader. 

As  a  book  to  guide  both  teacher  and  par¬ 
ents  of  the  very  young  the  present  volume 


offers  a  wealth  of  practical  suggestions  to 
the  often  confused  teacher  and  parent. 
Idealism  and  realism  are  combined  in  a 
highly  practical  sort  of  way.— -S.  M.  Ama- 
TORA,  St.  Francis  College,  Ft.  Wayne. 
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By  PATTON  and  YOUNG 


Completely  new  arithmetic  texts — new  from 
the  ground  up  —  not  a  revision  I  Sound  in 
method,  appealing  and  challenging  to  pupils, 
and  beautiful  with  glowing  color.  Based  on 
leading  courses  of  study  and  the  best  of  re¬ 
cent  research.  To  see  these  books  is  to  want 
to  use  them.  To  use  them  is  to  want  to  keep 
them,  for  they  do  the  job  I 
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Guidance— Core  0/ Teaching, 

and  the  Elementary  Classroom  Teacher 

By  MAKION  Z.  TAYLOR 
Instructor,  Mankato  State  Teachers  College 


Mankato, 

NE  THING  all  human  beings 
have  in  common  is  problems. 
Some  of  the  problems  we  face 
are  similar  to  those  faced  by  people 
everywhere.  We  all  need  to  assume 
responsibilities, or  if  we  fail,  these  will 
need  to  be  assumed  by  other  persons 
or  by  society  itself.  As  adults,  we 
fully  realize  that  we  face  problems  and 
that  their  solution  at  a  specific  time 
in  our  lives  does  not  guarantee  that 
we  shall  have  none  in  the  future. 
Quite  to  the  contrary,  problems  are 
things  we  can  be  certain  of  having  un¬ 
til  we  cease  to  live. 

Children  as  well  as  adults  have  prob¬ 
lems  and  good  teachers  everywhere 
have  always  sought  wise  ways  of  help¬ 
ing  children  find  solutions  for  them¬ 
selves.  This  then  is  guidance — an  in¬ 
timate  knowledge  of  children  and  of 
society  and  the  use  of  it  to  guide  chil¬ 
dren.  If  we  accept  this,  we  agree  that 
guidance  is  the  very  core  of  teaching 
itself. 

Important  as  guidance  is.  the  goals 
and  direction  it  takes  are  of  even 
greater  significance.  There  are  wide 
differences  in  the  modes  by  which  we 
help  children  achieve  self-direction. 
There  is  the  teacher  who  always  knows 
the  “best”  or  “right”  way  to  accom- 
j)lish  a  task  or  to  work  with  a  group. 
Since  the  days  of  emphasis  on  “teach¬ 
er-pupil  planning,”  we  all  have  known 
the  teacher  who  comes  to  the  class- 


Minnesota 

room  with  a  pre-conceived  plan  of 
work  and  a  set  of  techniques  which  en¬ 
able  her  to  proceed  carefully  aiid  la¬ 
boriously  to  draw  these  same  plans 
from  the  children.  Fortunately  there 
has  always  been  and  there  is  today  an 
increasing  number  of  teachers  who  re¬ 
cognize  the  real  needs  of  children  and 
s<x?iety  and  begin  with  the  children’s 
own  perceptions  and  extend  them  so 
that  real  learning  and  development 
takes  place.  These  teachers  recognize 
that  it  is  an  important  need  of  every 
human  being  to  learn  how  to  live  com¬ 
fortably  with  himself  and  others  in 
social  groups  of  ever-increasing  size. 
These  teachers  want  to  help  children 
feel  the  highest  possible  degree  of  sat¬ 
isfaction  and  enjoyment  in  a  wide 
variety  of  experiences.  In  order  to 
achieve  this,  it  is  necessary  that  each 
child  feel  at  home  with  himself  and 
secure  in  a  group. 

A  child  needs  to  grow  as  an  indivi¬ 
dual.  In  order  to  function  adequate¬ 
ly  his  body  makes  demands — food, 
rest,  elimination,  activity,  and  the  op¬ 
portunity  to  exercise  each  new  capac¬ 
ity  as  it  appears.  He  has  a  mind  with 
ever-developing  capacities — with  ideas 
and  searchings  that  need  to  be  ex- 
]>ressed  and  answered.  Because  he  is 
a  normal  responsive  human  being  he 
also  has  feelings  that  need  to  find  ex¬ 
pression  and  satisfaction.  A  wise 
teacher  will  make  as  much  allowance 
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for  and  recognition  of  the  child  who  is 
quick,  active,  talkative,  and  friendly 
as  she  w’ill  for  the  child  who  is  slow 
in  movement,  pensive  and  less  eager 
to  be  with  people.  We  say  “it  takes 
all  kinds”  but  we  often  find  that  our 
actions  l)elic  our  words  and  we  are  in¬ 
stead  trying  to  mold  all  children  after 
the  same  pattern.  Our  s(X*iety  has  al- 
wa^>'8  placed  a  high  premium  on  in¬ 
dividuality — diversity  within  unity. 

Just  as  there  are  differences  in  the 
ways  of  guiding  children  so  there  are 
differences  in  the  goals  to  lx*  achieved. 
The  key,  then,  to  guidance  in  our  ele¬ 
mentary  schools  is  the  application  of 
the  set  of  values  which  we  hold  dear 
and  w’ish  to  see  protected  and  more  ex¬ 
tensively  used  in  everyday  living. 
Thus  the  development  of  the  highest 
potentiality  of  every  individual  is  one 
of  the  primary  tenents  of  our  gui<lance 
philosophy.  Of  equal  concern  is  the 
development  of  those  qualities  which 
are  implicit  in  our  democratic  way  of 
liie.  In  order  to  realize  democracy 
it  is  necessary  that  each  individual 
have:  (1)  respect  for  every  other  in¬ 
dividual,  and  (2)  an  honest  acceptance 
of  himself  and  what  he  is  able  to  con¬ 
tribute  to  his  own  well  being  and  the 
w’ell  being  and  happiness  of  the  group. 

We  have  been  learning  that  the 
achievement  of  self-respect  is  a  pre¬ 
requisite  to  respect  for  others.  We 
can  help  the  child  develop  this  quality 
by  recognizing  his  honest  achievement 
on  the  level  of  his  own  potential  rather 
than  the  constant  comparison  to  the 
“average,”  to  other  children  in  the 
class,  or  to  brothers  and  sisters.  Each 
time  we  honor  a  job  well  done  (a  crea¬ 
tive  idea  as  well  as  a  creative  piece  of 
w’ork)  we  are  helping  the  chibl  along 
the  road  to  developing  self-respect. 
Success  in  most  of  his  undertakings 


W’ill  be  another  boost  since  we  know 
that  the  more  often  one  experiences 
success  the  more  confidence  he  will 
have  in  his  ability  to  tackle  more  diffi¬ 
cult  future  tasks. 

What  does  this  mean  to  the  teacher  ? 
It  implies  that  we  be  sensitive  to  the 
child’s  groping  attempts  at  problem 
solving  to  give  unhesitatingly  the  smile 
of  approval,  the  word  of  recognition  to 
a  positive  contribution  to  the  group  or 
his  own  development.  This  means  that 
the  teacher  recognizes  the  child’s 
growth  in  self-control  in  a  tense  situa¬ 
tion.  It  means  also  accepting  the 
child’s  negative  feelings  and  dealing 
with  them  constructively.  It  means 
an  acceptant  atmosphere  in  all  areas 
of  living — social  and  emotional  as  well 
as  academic.  The  child  must  be  made 
to  feel  that  it  is  safe  to  make  mistakes 
without  experiencing  overwhelming 
guilt. 

The  teacher  also  needs  to  help  the 
child  realistically  accept  his  limitations 
and  those  imposed  by  his  several  en¬ 
vironments.  It  calls  for  a  positive  ap¬ 
proach  to  children,  a  firm  belief  that 
all  children  want  to  be  accepted,  to 
learn,  and  to  grow.  It  means  that  we 
need  to  protect  children  from  too  much 
failure  and  do  everything  we  can  to 
set  the  stage  for'  success.  We  need  to 
remember  that  development  is  contin¬ 
uous  and  regular  although  marked  by 
fluctuations  in  its  separate  aspects. 

Cooperation  is  another  quality  upon 
which  -we  place  high  value  in  our  soci¬ 
ety,  and  one  which  requires  a  degree 
of  self-discipline.  This  means  that 
individual  drives  and  desires  must 
sometimes  l)e  re-directed  or  put  into 
the  background  in  order  for  the  group 
to  realize  its  objectives.  In  a  society 
as  competitive  as  ours)  in  fact,  in 
schools  as  competitive  as  ours,  we  need 
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a  keen  awareness  of  the  value  of  group 
e<  'ion  in  order  to  stress  those  activities 
which  promote  cooperation  rather  than 
competition. 

Learning  and  accepting  the  rules 
upon  which  our  society  is  based,  whe¬ 
ther  it  be  the  smaller  society  of  the 
family,  the  larger  one  of  the  classroom, 
or  the  entire  school,  it  is  imperative 
that  cooperation  be  an  integral  part  of 
all  situations  if  we  are  to  promote  de¬ 
mocracy  in  our  country  and  eventually 
be  able  to  live  peaceably  and  comfort¬ 
ably  with  our  world  neighbors.  Stud¬ 
ies  in  industry  indicate  that  p>eople  ac¬ 
cept  changes  and  regulations  most  eas¬ 
ily  if  they  have  had  a  part  in  formul¬ 
ating  them  and  understand  fully  their 
implications.  Similar  studies  indi¬ 
cate  that  this  principle  is  equally  ap¬ 
plicable  in  working  with  children.  We 
can  conclude,  therefore,  that  real  plan¬ 
ning  with  our  children  (not  dictated 
planning)  is  more  likely  to  foster  co¬ 
operative  living. 

Although  our  schools  and  the  coun¬ 
try  in  general  have  grown  in  their  ac¬ 
ceptance  of  the  concept  of  individual 
differences  there  remains  much  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  improvement.  Providing 
an  atmosphere  in  which  scientific  and 
rational  thinking  is  used  in  rpproach- 
ing  problems  rather  than  an  emotion¬ 
alized  approach  based  on  superstition 
and  prejudice,  is  another  important 
phase  of  our  guidance  philosophy.  It 
follows  then,  that  when  we  increasing¬ 
ly  base  our  curriculum  on  real  and  cur¬ 
rent  problems  and  determine  action  by 
understanding  and  factual  informa¬ 
tion,  we  shall  be  on  the  way  toward 
helping  children  make  the  world  a  bet¬ 
ter  place  in  which  to  live.  Experi¬ 
ments  on  tbe  conditions  necessary  for 
healthy  plant  or  animal  growth  foster 
understanding  based  on  knowledge. 


Investigating  a  rumor,  news  story,  or 
old  wives  tale,  finding  facts  which  sup¬ 
port  or  negate  it  will  help  children  ar¬ 
rive  at  judgments  based  upon  fact. 

Our  society  demands  that  its  mem¬ 
bers  be  self-reliant  because  in  our  de¬ 
mocratic  society  the  decisions  need  to 
be  made  not  by  one  or  by  a  few  indivi¬ 
duals  but  by  many  individuals  acting 
cooperatively.  If  we  look  closely  at 
this  statement,  we  see  the  blend  of  de¬ 
pendent  and  independent  relationships. 
This  seems  to  be  a;  consistent  one 
throughout  an  individual’s  life  al¬ 
though  the  proportion  of  the  one  ele¬ 
ment  to  the  other  may  change  from 
time  to  time.  Eventually,  however, 
the  mature  individual  sees  himself  and 
his  fellow  beings  as  interdependent. 
If  we  believe  that  one  learns  best  by 
doing  then  we  must  be  certain  we  are 
providing  our  children  with  increasing 
opportunity  to  be  self-reliant  in  situa¬ 
tions  which  fit  their  maturity  at  the 
time,  so  that  they  may  feel  increasing 
confidence  rather  than  an  overwhelm¬ 
ing  sense  of  inadequacy.  It  seems  al¬ 
most  trite  to  mention  that  those  chil¬ 
dren  who  are  given  only  opportunities 
to  follow  orders  and  directions  for  all 
of  their  elementary  school  years  will 
have  little  chance  to  become  self-reliant 
individuals;  while  those  who  are  given 
responsibilities  within  their  capabili¬ 
ties  will  grow  in  their  development  in 
this  area. 

Closely  associated  with  this  is  the 
combination  of  individual  freedom  and 
individual  responsibility  which  we 
prize  so  highly  in  our  country  and 
which  must  be  preserved  if  w’e  are  to 
maintain  and  extend  our  way  of  life. 
Each  individual  must  be  permitted  to 
l>e  himself  in  so  far  as  it  does  not  limit 
the  freedom  of  other  members  of  his 
group. 
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How  Do  We  Guide? 

If  we  are  to  guide  effectively  toward 
the  general  goals  briefly  outlined  above 
we  need  to  be  teachers  who  have  first 
and  foremost  a  sincere  interest  and 
feeling  of  wanting  to  help  people  to 
help  themselves  rather  than  knowledge 
of  theoretical  techniques.  We  need  a 
sensitivity  to  people  so  that  w’e  can 
learn  to  know  more  fully  each  child  as 
he  comes  to  us — his  hopes,  his  dreams, 
his  aspirations  and  some  of  his  feel¬ 
ings  that  may  be  blocking  his  way.  We 
need  to  provide  an  atmosphere  for  “dis¬ 
covering”  each  child,  not  only  today 
but  everyday  because  each  child  is  dy¬ 
namic,  ever-changing  and  is  affected  by 
each  new  experience. 

We  have  said  that  all  children  and 
all  people  have  problems.  A  child 
needs  to  be  given  enough  time  to  per¬ 
ceive  and  attempt  to  solve  his  problems 
as  they  arise.  Too  often  teachers  see 
quickly  the  child’s  errors  and  omis¬ 
sions  and  prescribe  their  own  solutions 
to  the  child’s  problem  without  giving 
him  the  opportunity  and  the  time  to 
make  it  his  problem.  We  can  help  him 
to  develop  the  needed  skills  as  he  finds 
he  has  use  for  them  whether  they  be 
social  skills  or  the  three  R’s.  He  needs 
to  have  a  variety  of  experiences  with 
things  and  people  so  that  he  can  feel 
and  understand  the  nature  of  his  per¬ 
sonal  and  physical  world  and  be  better 
able  to  find  ways  of  solving  problems 
as  they  arise. 

Helping  children  grow  in  respon¬ 
sibility  takes  planning,  patience,  and 
consideration.  Perhaps  if  we  were  to 
look  at  some  of  the  responsibilities  we 
ask  children  to  assume  we  might  learn 
some  important  things.  When  we  ask 
them  to  help  make  plans  for  and  parti¬ 
cipate  in  making  the  classroom  a  more 
attractive  and  pleasant  place  in  which 


to  live,  we  find  them  accepting  it  with 
enthusiasm  and  energy.  When  we  ask 
them  to  share  new  found  understand¬ 
ing  and  knowledge  with  the  larger 
community,  we  see  them  hard  at  work 
in  developing  communication  skills 
which  will  enable  them  to  be  effective¬ 
ly  understood.  Why  is  this  true  ?  Is 
it  because  children  can  accept  and  car¬ 
ry  out  responsibilities  that  are  inti¬ 
mately  associated  with  their  lives  and 
assume  those  responsibilities  in  which 
they  can  see  real  challenge  and  value  ? 

Have  you  ever  noticed  how  your 
children  respond  with  enthusiasm 
when  you  plan  with  them  the  tasks  to 
be  completed  in  one  day — the  joy  with 
which  they  enter  into  plans  to  plant 
the  garden  with  you  or  take  care  of 
the  tools  they  use  in  building  needed 
equipment  or  furniture  for  the  room  ? 
Why  ?  When  work  is  done  in  a  shar¬ 
ing  atmosphere  of  approval,  children 
will  accept  their  share  of  responsibility 
with  enthusiasm.  Children  like  ap¬ 
proval — they  yearn  to  grow  to  be  the 
desirable  picture  they  have  of  them¬ 
selves.  Children  are  proud  of  a  job 
well  done  and  will  work  hard  to  attain 
it.  Children  like  to  have  a  share  in 
choosing  the  project  that  interests 
them.  They  like  help  from  adults  and 
often  need  it  when  the  job  is  a  difficult 
one.  With  approval  of  a  job  well  done 
they  approach  new  ones  with  anticipa¬ 
tion  and  zest.  We  want  them  to  feel 
and  accept  increasing  responsibility 
for  meeting  their  own  needs  as  indivi¬ 
duals  and  as  members  of  a  group  so 
that  they  are  able  to  become  self-di¬ 
rected  individuals — able  to  plan  their 
own  time,  u.se  their  leisure  wisely,  and 
develop  an  inner  strength  upon  which 
they  can  depend.  We  want  them  to 
accept  responsibility  for  the  place  in 
which  they  live — ^whether  it  be  keeping 
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the  school  room  a  well-ventilated  at¬ 
tractive  place,  or  whether  it  be  taking 
a  real  part  in  promoting  safety  in  their 
community.  We  want  them  to  feel 
responsibility  for  the  welfare  of  others 
— be  it  sending  greetings  to  a  child  who 
is  ill  or  planning  a  sur|)rise  for  a  birth¬ 
day  party. 

If,  when  a  problem  arises,  we  take 
time  to  talk  it  over  with  our  children, 
have  them  help  in  suggesting  solutions, 
w’atch  for  the  time  when  they  are  ready 
to  take  on  new  tasks  or  responsibilities 
and  realize  that  it  is  a  gradual  process, 
then  we  can  help  them  recognize  that 
it  is  a  pleasure  and  a  privilege  to  grow 
in  responsibility.  This  is  guidance. 

Who  Guides  Children? 

Although  we  have  been  thinking 
about  teachers  and  guidance,  it  may  be 
well  to  take  a  look  at  those  who  are 
ready  to  helj)  her  as  she  guides  chil¬ 
dren.  Throughout  his  whole  life  the 
home  makes  the  greatest  and  most  sig¬ 
nificant  contribution  to  the  child’s 
learning  and  behavior.  Therefore  the 
teacher  must  always  rememl)er  that  the 
home  can  provide  valuable  aid  in  un¬ 
derstanding  the  child  and  cooperative¬ 
ly  planning  to  help  the  child  meet  his 
needs.  There  are  also  other  agencies 
and  groups  with  which  the  child  is  as¬ 
sociated  and  which  need  to  be  taken 
into  consideration  if  we  are  to  really 
know  him  and  plan  wisely  for  his  selec¬ 
tion  of  experiences.  The  church,  recre¬ 
ational  agencies,  club  groups,  people 
in  the  community  with  whom  he  has 
frequent  and  close  contact  are  all  in  a 
position  to  help  if  we  give  them  the  oj)- 
portunity.  ^fost  people  are  interested 
in  doing  all  they  ean  to  help  others  live 
more  fully  and  happily.  The  more 
people  we  can  interest  in  guidance  the 
richer  our  program  will  be. 


Sometimes  children  have  j)roblems 
which  we  recognize  are  too  difliicult  for 
them  to  cope  with  without  help.  We 
also  recognize  that  the  solution  of 
problems  require  specialized  training 
which  we  do  not  have.  It  is  at  this 
j)oint  that  we  see  the  necessity  for  seek¬ 
ing  advice  from  those  persons  in  the 
community  who  are  qualified  to  give 
it,  whether  it  be  specialized  informa¬ 
tion  in  photography,  personality  or 
mental-physical  health.  We  need  to 
have  confidence  in  our  own  ability  to 
help  children  and  also  recognize  that 
there  are  certain  areas  in  wdiich  we  are 
not  competent  to  deal  and  where  expert 
help  should  be  sought. 

The  key  person  then  in  guidance  in 
the  elementary  classroom  is  the  teacher 
herself.  She  has  added  significance 
since  she  is  one  of  the  first  adults  with 
whom  the  child  identifies  himself  out¬ 
side  his  family.  As  such,  the  teacher 
should  l)e  fair  and  honest  in  her  rela¬ 
tionships  with  children,  respecting 
each  one  of  them  in  their  right  to  be 
an  individual.  To  be  able  to  work 
with  children  in  this  way,  she  needs  to 
accept  herself  as  the  person  she  is — 
recognizing  her  strengths  and  weak¬ 
nesses — yet  not  taking  these  out  on 
the  children.  She  needs  to  live  a  full 
life  of  her  own  exclusive  of  the  class¬ 
room  situation — taking  her  share  of 
community  responsibility  and  follow¬ 
ing  her  own  interests  to  meet  her  own 
S{)ecial  needs.  Only  as  she  is  sensitive 
to  her  own  nee<ls  and  those  of  the  chil¬ 
dren  will  she  l)e  able  to  come  to  her 
classroom  each  day  with  a  zest  for  liv¬ 
ing  and  return  to  her  home  each  night 
with  the  sense  of  fulfillment  and  ac¬ 
complishment.  Only  then  wdll  she  be 
able  to  bring  confidence  and  humility 
to  the  privilege  and  resixvnsibility  of 
guiding  children. 


Recorded  Interviews  in 

Counselor  Training 

By  X.  HARRY  CAMP,  JR. 

Associate  Professor  of  Education 
Buchnell  University,  Lewisburg,  Pennsylvania 


IT  IS  generally  eonce<led  that  coun¬ 
seling  is  the  core  of  the  gtiidance 
program.  However,  the  effective¬ 
ness  with  which  individuals  are  aided 
in  planning  courses  of  study,  making 
satisfactory  academic  progress,  choos¬ 
ing  occupations,  and  solving  personal- 
social  problems  is  directly  relatetl  to 
the  adequacy  of  the  personnel  who  per¬ 
form  counseling  services.  Specialists 
agr(H;  that  good  counseling  can  be  ef¬ 
fectively  exercised  only  by  professional 
persons  who  possess  optimal  personal 
adjustment  as  well  as  effective  techni¬ 
cal  skill.  It  is  clear  that  the  need  for 
professionally  trained  counselors  is 
crucial,  not  only  for  efficient  counsel¬ 
ing  sendees,  but  for  the  success  of  the 
entire  guidance  program  as  well, 

A  counselor  is  a  staff  member  who 
deals  with  a  large  number  of  indivi¬ 
duals  and  a  wide  range  of  educational- 
vocational  and  personal-social  prob¬ 
lems.  He  therefore  needs  specialized 
training,  must  possess  a  great  breadth 
and  depth  of  knowledge  concerning  hu¬ 
man  behavior,  and  needs  command  of 
a  large  number  of  tools  and  techniques. 

In  the  past  ten  years,  great  advances 
have  been  made  in  arriving  at  common 
agreement  as  to  what  should  be  in¬ 
cluded  in  the  training  program  for 
guidance  personnel,  ^fany  methods 
have  been  developed  and  are  at  present 
being  utilized  advantageously  in  coun¬ 


selor-preparation  programs.  These 
training  methods  include:  (1)  reading 
and  recitation,  (2)  lecture  by  the  in¬ 
structor,  (3)  daboratory,  (4)  work¬ 
shop,  (5)  field  trips  (including  obser¬ 
vation  of  counselors  at  work),  (6) 
projects,  (7)  role  playing  and  psycho¬ 
drama,  (8)  individual  discussion,  (0) 
trainee  analysis  of  self,  (10)  use  of 
sound  moving  pictures,  (11)  use  of 
observation  rooms  or  booths  to  evalu¬ 
ate  trainee  pierformance,  (12)  use  of 
machines  to  record  trainee  interviews 
of  the  interviewee,  (13)  use  of  re¬ 
corded  interviews  as  a  teaching  device, 
and  (14)  internship  and  field  experi¬ 
ence  in  counseling. 

It  is  important  to  note  in  this  list 
the  prevalance  of  both  class  and  out-of¬ 
class  activities  which  emphasize  active 
trainee  participation  in  counseling. 
Professional  opinion  seems  to  be  quite 
w’ell  in  accord  that  the  student,  to  sup¬ 
plement  the  common  core  of  theoretical 
knowledge  he  has  acquired,  should  ob¬ 
tain  as  much  actual  field  experience  as 
possible. 

In  order  to  accomplish  this  aim,  the 
potential  school  counselor  should  have 
considerable  practice  in  analyzing  ac¬ 
tual  case  problems  and  developing  in¬ 
terviewing  techniques.  Although  it  is 
generally  confirmed  that  each  of  the 
above  mentioned  training  methods 
should  be  included^  in  an  adequate 
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counselor  training  program,  many 
schools,  for  a  number  of  reasons,  find 
it  impossible  to  provide  internship  op¬ 
portunities.  field  experience,  and  field 
trips.  This  does  not  imply,  however, 
that  a  blend  of  theorv  and  practice  can¬ 
not  be  provided.  One  of  the  most  val¬ 
uable  methods  which  can  be  utilized  to 
give  experience  in  developing  analyti¬ 
cal  and  counseling  skills  to  the  trainee 
is  the  use  of  both  tape  and  wire  record¬ 
ing  machines  to  make  transcripts  of 
counseling  interviews.  I>et  us  e.xplore 
the  scope  and  possibilities  of  this  in¬ 
strument  for  use  in  counselor  training. 

Methods  of  Using  Recorded  Infervietcs 

There  are  five  distinct  and  effective 
ways  in  which  the  recording  of  inter¬ 
views  are  valuable  as  teaching  aids  and 
training  devices. 

1.  A  method  for  analyzing  com¬ 
pleted  interviews  of  actual  cases. 

2.  A  method  for  dubbing  out  coun¬ 
selor  responses  so  that  the  trainee  may 
respond  to  counselee  statements. 

3.  A  method  for  recording  the 

trainee’s  initial  interviews  so  that  he 
may  then  play  them  back  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  analysis  and  study. 

4.  A  method  for  recording  the 

trainee’s  later  interviews  to  determine 
the  amount  of  progress  he  has  made 
and  to  locate  and  eliminate  any  faulty 
habits  or  errors  that  may  have  devel¬ 
oped. 

5.  A  method  for  recording  and 

playing  back  simulated  interviews 

based  upon  the  facts  of  an  actual  case 
and  written  by  the  trainee. 

It  is  essential  to  emphasize  here  that 
these  methods  apply  to  all  types  of 
interviews:  employment,  promotional, 
vocational  guidance,  counseling,  infor¬ 
mational,  and  disciplinary  or  adminis¬ 
trative. 


Analysis  of  an  Actual  Complete  In¬ 
terview.  The  technique  involved  here 
is  either  to  play  back  to  the  students 
an  interview  which  has  been  previous¬ 
ly  recorded,  or  to  have  the  students 
study  a  typescript  of  a  phonographic- 
ally  recorded  interview.  The  inter¬ 
views  presented  should  be  carefully  se¬ 
lected  to  accomplish  valid  purposes.  * 
They  should  illustrate  (1)  the  various 
types  of  interviews,  (2)  good  inter¬ 
viewing  technique,  and  (3)  faulty  hab¬ 
its  and  errors  in  interviewing  tech¬ 
nique.  A  class  discussion  should  bring 
out  such  points  as  how  rapjx>rt  was  es¬ 
tablished,  how  the  interview  was  struc¬ 
tured,  blind  spots  in  the  interview’s 
technique,  and  the  tools  and  proce¬ 
dures  of  diagnosis  and  therapy  which 
were  employed. 

A  device  used  successfully  at  Buck- 
nell  University  is  to  have  the  group 
listen  to  a  tape  recording  of  an  actual 
interview.  Each  trainee  individually 
determines  the  interviewee’s  behavior 
symptoms  and  language  reactions, 
their  probable  causes,  and  his  tentative 
diagnosis  of  the  problem.  The  re¬ 
corded  transcript  is  played  again,  and 
followed  by  a  two  minute  buzz  session, 
during  which  time  pairs  of  students 
discuss  the  case.  Finally,  there  is  an 
open  discussion  period;  questions  may 
be  asked,  views  aired,  and  the  true  di¬ 
agnosis  established.  This  method, 
which  invariably  arouses  deep  interest 
and  real  thinking,  serves  as  a  thorough 
review  of  theoretical  knowledge  and  a 
practical  application  of  counseling 
principles. 

Ask  the  Trainee  to  Respond  to  Re¬ 
corded  Counselee  Staiements.  The  es¬ 
sential  point  here  is  to  dub  out  the 
counselor’s  responses  in  a  previously 
recorded  interview,  and  then  ask  the 
students  to  respond  to  counselee  state- 
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ments. (2)  This  may  be  accomplished 
either  by  playing  the  actual  recorded 
counselee’s  statements  or  by  using 
typewritten  transcripts  which  omit  the 
counselors  verbalizations.  This  pro¬ 
cedure  has  the  advantage  of  helping 
the  potential  counselor  learn  how  he 
can  verbally  provide  genuine  aid  to 
the  pupil  \vho  is  seeking  information, 
help  in  selecting  an  occupation,  or  the 
solution  of  personal  difficulties.  More 
specifically,  this  method  hdps  the 
trainee  acquire  skill  in  correctly  re¬ 
sponding  to  the  interviewee’s  ambival¬ 
ences,  negative  expressions,  direct  and 
personal  questions,  attempts  to  avoid 
discussion  of  certain  topics,  “emotion¬ 
al”  outburst,  and  so  forth.  The  trainee 
will  learn,  also,  how  to  clarify  the  in¬ 
terviewee’s  conflicts  and  when  to  seek 
necessary  additional  information,  as 
well  as  to  recognize  the  futility  and 
danger  of  passing  judgment  on  the 
counselee’s  attitudes,  generalizing  from 
one  counselee  to  another,  and  talking 
too  much. 

Record  th^  Trainee’s  Initial  Inter¬ 
views.  The  most  important  aspect  of 
this  method  is  the  playing  back  of  the 
practice  interview  so  that  the  student 
can  listen  to  it  for  the  purpose  of  care¬ 
ful  study.  This  practice  enables  the 
trainee  to  examine  his  interviewing 
technique  and  to  correct  at  an  early 
date  his  many  mistakes  and  faulty  hab¬ 
its.  The  recording  also  can  be  used  as 
a  basis  for  group  discussion. 

Record  the  Trainee’s  Ijater  Inter¬ 
views.  Here  the  technique  is  similar 
to  the  previous  method,  but  the  pur¬ 
pose  is  to  ascertain  the  trainee’s  pro¬ 
gress  in  acquiring  professional  skill  as 
well  as  to  discover  faulty  habits  so  that 
steps  may  be  taken  to  correct  them. 
The  analysis  and  study  of  the  record¬ 


ing  may  be  done  on  either  an  indivi¬ 
dual  or  group  basis. 

Record  and  Study  Simulated  Inter¬ 
views  Written  by  Students.  This  me¬ 
thod  bears  resemblance  to  the  previous¬ 
ly  discussed  technique  of  dubbing  out 
counselor  responses  in  recorded  inter¬ 
views.  It  differs,  however,  in  one  im¬ 
portant  respect.  An  “actual”  inter 
view  is  not  involved.  Rather,  the  stu¬ 
dent  composes  an  interview  based  upon 
the  facts  of  a  “r^al”  case  which  he  has 
studied.  As  used  in  the  counselor 
training  program  at  Bucknell  Univer¬ 
sity,  two  or  more  students  choose  a 
familiar  problem  case  and  write  a  ser¬ 
ies  of  hypothetical  interviews.  The  stu¬ 
dents  assume  the  roles  of  counselor, 
counselee,  parent,  teacher,  etc.,  and 
then  record  the  interview  which  is  sub¬ 
sequently  played  before  the  class  and 
used  as  the  basis  for  group  discussion. 
In  spite  of  the  objection  that  the  inter¬ 
view  does  not  represent  “live”  dial¬ 
ogue,  we  find  it  an  extremely  valuable 
method  for  teaching  interviewing  tech¬ 
nique  and  giving  the  trainee  indispens- 
ible  practice  in  developing  the  skill  he 
needs  as  a  counselor.  The  potential 
counselor  discovers  ways  in  which  he 
habitually  responds  and  is  enabled  to 
correct  errors  in  English  expression. 
One  of  the  most  gratifying  results  is 
the  self-confidence  which  he  gains ;  he 
loses  his  “stage  fright”  and  becomes 
poised  and  relaxed. 

Suggestions  Relating  to  the  "How” 
of  Recording 

Let  us  consider  some  helpful  guides 
relative  to  the  procedure  used  in  mak¬ 
ing  phonographic  recordings  of  inter¬ 
views.  There  are  a  great  many  opin¬ 
ions  pro  and  con  as  to  the  advisibility 
of  making  a  verbatim  recording  of  an 
interview.  It  is  the  assumption  here 
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that  this  practice,  if  it  is  handled  in 
the  correct  way,  has  definite  advan¬ 
tages.  In  most  instances,  the  counselee 
should  b<‘  told  that  a  recording  is  being 
made,  but  the  method  of  introducing 
this  fact  will  vary  wdth  the  situation. 
For  example,  the  counselee  might  Ik? 
told  that  the  recording  is  to  be  used  for 
later  study ;  to  help  both  the  counselor 
and  th^  counselee  betteV  understand  the 
difficulty  so  that  they  may  take  the 
steps  necessary  to  resolve  it  5  or,  to ’al¬ 
leviate  the  nece^ity  of  the  counselor 
takinsr  notes.  The*  counselor’s  atti¬ 
tude  toward  the  use  of  the  recording 
machine  is  also  important.  Tie  should 
make  it  clear  to  the  counselee  that  the 
recording  is  a  necessary  and  valuable 
part  of  the  process. 

A  second  aspect  of  the  “how”  of  re¬ 
cording  is  concerned  with  the  position 
of  the  machine  during  the  interview. 
There  are  two  schools  of  thought  on 
this  subject.  Some  specialists,  such  as 
Carl  Rogers  at  the  Fniversity  of  Chi¬ 
cago.  maintain  that  tho  recorder  should 
be  placed  on  the  counselor’s  desk  in  full 
view  of  the  counselee.  Other  special¬ 
ists  reason  that  the  best  results  accrue 
only  if  the  recorder  is  out  of  sight,  the 
microphone  concealed  in  a  goose  neck 
lamp  on  the  desk  or  in ‘a  desk  drawer. 

Advavfnfjes^  Versu.'f  Dif^adi'antagcs  of 
Jiecorded  Intervietrs 

We  can  conclude  from  our  discus¬ 
sion  that  there  are  obvious  advantages 
and  disadvantages  to  the  iise  of  re- 
conled  interviews  in  counselor  train¬ 
ing.  For  purposes  of  clarity  and  sum¬ 
marization,  let  us  list  these. 

First,  recordings  are  effective  as 
teaching  aids  and  training  devices. 
The  five  methods  suggested  here  can 
serve  to  help  the  alert  instructor  devise 
others. 


Second,  recording  is  the  most  ac¬ 
curate  means  of  reporting  an  inter¬ 
view*,  It  is  essential  to  indicate  here 
that,  regardless  of  the  amount  of  ex¬ 
perience  or  training  of  a  counselor, 
written  accounts  of  diagnostic  and  the¬ 
rapeutic  contacts  have  serious  limita¬ 
tions  for  training  and  research.  Stud¬ 
ies  have  shown  that,  although  most  of 
the  materiabfound  in  counselor  written 
reports  was  accurate,  so  much  of  the 
actital  intervie^w  material  was  omitted 
that  the  report  gave  a  somew’hat  dis¬ 
torted  picture  of  the  contents  of  the 
original  interview.  (3,  4) 

By  necessity,  the  counselor  either 
hurriedly  takes  notes  while  the  coun¬ 
selee  talks,  or  simply  records  a  few 
words  or  phrases  to  sen’e  as  reminders 
for  the  material  to  lie  written  when  the 
interview  is  terminated.  This  prac¬ 
tice  has  serious  disadvantages.  It  ob¬ 
viously  permits  the  omission  of  highly 
significant  and  important  information. 
Also,  during  the  time  that  elapses  be- 
twetm  the  actual  intendew  and  the 
written  record  of  the  information,  the 
material  is  interpolated  by  the  coun¬ 
selor. 

Of  prime  importance  in  this  connec¬ 
tion  is  the  fact  that  the  full  significance 
of  the  counselee’s  talk  is  not  taken  into 
account,  ^lany  specialists,  among 
whom  is  included  Wendell  Johnson, 
maintain  that  the  language  of  those 
who  worry,  hate,  or  have  feelings  of 
inferiority,  has  diagnostic  value.  (8, 
10)  As  the  semanticists  [)oint  out,  the 
skillful  counselor,  by  analyzing  the 
speech  of  the  counselee,  noting  the 
words  he  uses,  the  meanings  he  appears 
to  assign  to  them,  the  evaluations  he 
makes  with  them,  and  his  behavior  re¬ 
actions  to  both  his  own  words  and 
those  of  the  counselor,  may  identify 
otherw’ise  unrecognizable  symptoms 
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and  even  causes  of  problems,  confu¬ 
sions,  and  difficulties.  If  we  have  the 
verbatim  recording,  we  can  more  read¬ 
ily  note  verbal  signs  of  bewilderment, 
fear,  anxiety,  and  tension. 

A  recorded  interview  gives  a  clear 
picture  of  what  actually  takes  place 
during  the  interview.  It  reveals  the 
counselee’s  feelings,  his  attempts  to 
digress  or  change  the  subject,  anil  the  * 
terminal  i)oints  in  the  interview.  ^Vlso 
it  indicates  definitely  w’ho  made  eAch 
statement.  Thereby  we  know  what 
material  is  given  by  the  counselee  and 
what  is  inferential  or  descriptive 
(added  by  the  counselor).  In  this 
connection,  we  should  also  note  that  a 
recorded  interview  follows  the  actual 
se(|uence  of  the  events  in  time,  thus 
making  it  |x>ssible  for  the  counselor  to 
study  the  problem  as  it  was  revealed 
chronologically  by  the  counselee. 

Third,  recording  is  less  obvious  than 
note  taking,  l)otli  to  the  counselor 
and  to  the  counselee.  When  notes  are 
written,  the  counselee  is  apt  to  be  dis¬ 
tracted,  and  his  attention  and  thoughts 
are  directed  to  the  material  he  has  al¬ 
ready  expressed  rather  than  that  which 
would  otherwise  flow  more  freely  in  a 
smooth,  uninterrupted  manner. 

Fourth,  phonographic  recordings  en¬ 
able  the  counselor  to  determine  the  ra¬ 
tio  between  the  counselee  and  counselor 
talk.  Willingness  to  talk  is  usually 
symptomatic  of  good  w’orking  relation¬ 
ship.  It  is  also  usually  the  case  that, 
the  more  the  counselee  can  verbalize 
about  his  difficulty,  the  sooner  he  can 
gain  insight.  This  is  true,  of  course, 
b<'cause  more  material  is  brought  into 
the  open  for  frank  discussion.  A  meas¬ 
ure  of  counselee  talk  can  be  found  by 
obtaining  the  ratio  of  the  amount  of 
client  talk  to  the  total  amount  of  talk 
in  the  interview.  This  is  known  as 


the  “talk  ratio.’’  For  example,  if  the 
talk  ratio  is  .55,  it  is  apparent  that  the 
counselee  has  done  55  per  cent  of  the 
talking.  (5)  A  word  of  caution  should 
be  noted  here,  however.  As  Wendell 
Johnson  points  out,  extremes  of  verbal 
output  are  often  symptomatic  of  mal¬ 
adjusted  individuals.  (10) 

We  can  conclude  then  that  written 
interview  reports  are  poor  substitutes 
for  phonographically  record’d  trans¬ 
cripts.  For  an  unbiased  analysis,  how¬ 
ever,  the  disadvantages  of  recordings 
should  also  be  noted. 

First,  there  is  the  item  of  fear. 
!Many  counselees  develop  what  is 
known  as  “mike  fright.”  When  this 
is  present,  very  little  rapjwrt  is  estab¬ 
lished  and  the  counselee  reveals  little 
of  significance  concerning  his  difficul¬ 
ty.  Second,  and  in  this  same  connec¬ 
tion,  is  “tape  fright” — the  feeling  of 
fear  on  the  part  of  the  counselee  of 
“getting  something  on  the  tape.” 
Third,  many  counselees  have  fear  of 
exposure.  They  are  reluctant  to  say 
anything  personal  for  fear  it  will  not 
be  held  in  strict  confidence,  that  it  may 
be  used  as  evidence  against  them,  or 
that  it  will  make  them  appear  in  a 
bad  light.  Other  counselees  are  afraid 
that,  by  revealing  the  present  modes 
of  faulty  behavior  which  meet  their 
needs,  they  will  lose  their  feeling 
of  security  and  therefore  be  left  help¬ 
less.  Fourth,  if  the  research  approach 
is  emphasized,  the  counselee  may  de¬ 
velop  the  feeling  that  he  is  a  “guinea 
pig.”  Finally,  there  is  the  time  fac¬ 
tor — in  practice  there  is  not  always 
time  to  listen  to  the  interview  a  second 
time. 

In  our  experience  at  Bucknell  Uni¬ 
versity,  w’e  have  found  that  recording 
does  not  hinder  the  free  exchange  of 
ideas  and  conversation.  Other  special- 
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ists  also  support  this  view.  (11)  Fear  successfully  overcome  by  a  helpful  and 
of  exposure,  mike  and  tape  fright,  and  understanding  attitude  on  the  part  of 
feelings  of  being  a  guinea  pig  can  be  the  counselor. 
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Guidance  in  the  Junior  High 
Schools  o/Los  Angeles  County 

By  CLAUDE  E.  WILSON 
Coordinator  of  Research  and  Guidance 
Office  of  the  Los  Angeles  County  Superintendent  of  Schools 
Los  Angeles,  California 

Introduction  study  of  tho  djfferent  guidance  pro- 

THE  scope  of  this  brief  discus-  operation  indicates  agre^ 

Sion  of  guidance  in  the  junior  on  basic  philosophy.  The  Hand- 

high  school  is  restricted  to  Tx>s  Counselors  tn  the  Limy  Beach 

Angeles  Countv  alone  because  Public  Schools  states  that  ‘  Guidance 

1.  Los  Angeles  County  is  one  of  toys  and  girls  to 

the  largest  counties  in  tL  State  of 

California*  necessary  to  help  each  individual  to 

’  recognize  his  individual  abilities,  lim- 

2.  Angeles  County  now  has  a  interests;  and  to  so  help 

population  in  excess  of  4,6(»,0W  and  individual  problems  and 

It  aecounte  for  approximately  40%  of  environment  that  he 

the  total  enrollment  m  the  public 

school,  of  the  State;  of  his  abilities.” 

3.  This  County  IS  gaming  new  r^  It  is  increasingly  apparent  that  the 
identa  at  the  rate  of  approximately  ^,po„sible  for  guidance  in 

’  ,  ,  the  junior  high  schools  approaches  the 

4.  This  County  has  junior  high 

sehoo,  located  lu  Metropolitan  ^ 

Angeles  and  in  the  small  communities,  ^  , 

j  -j  j  a*  1  •  !•  the  counselor  accepts  the  young- 

and  thus  provides  educational  services  i,  •  .  e> 

to  different  kinds  of  communities ;  steras  eis,^  ^ 

5.  Illustration,  of  many  kinds  of  2.  behavior  i,  caused  and  a  child  s 

•  j  „  a  V  ii  •  reactions  are  based  on  past  experience; 

guidance  programs  are  to  be  found  in  „  ,  .  , ,  a-  ^  a  ,  , ! 

the  junior  high  schools  of  the  County ;  f ‘'O" 

6.  The  «thools  in  lx*  Angeles  about,  and  there  is  hope  that  each  child 
County  are  consistently  expanding  can  grow  into  a  well-adjusted  eitiaeu ; 

guidance  services  in  spite  of  rapidly  '  ^ 

increasing  enrollments. 

that  he  has  had ; 

Philosophy  5_  jgvery  youngster  has  problems  to 

It  is  doubtful  that  the  guidance  per-  face  new  learnings  to  master,  seeming- 
sonnel  in  the  junior  high  school  in  this  ly  impossible  tasks  to  do;  and  that 
area  would  a,firree  on  a  definition  for  nat  measuring  up  in  any  of  these  can 
the  term  Guidance;  however,  a  careful  be  devastating  to  him. 
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Overview  of  Junior  High  Schools  in 
Los  Angeles  County 

There  are  fourteen  junior  high 
school  districts  in  Los  Angeles  County, 
and  these  districts  have  a  total  of  eigh¬ 
ty-one  junior  high  schools.  However, 
thirty-eight  are  found  within  the  Me¬ 
tropolitan  Los  Angeles  District,  thus 
leaving  forty-three  divided  among  the 
remaining  thirteen  districts.  When 
the  I^s  Angeles  City  School  District 
is  not  included,  it  is  found  that  the 
number  of  junior  high  schools  per  dis¬ 
trict  ranges  from  eight  down  to  a  single 
school. 

Another  difference  between  districts 
is  found  in  the  kind  of  organization  in 
the  districts.  In  some  districts  the 
grades  included  range  from  seven  to 
nine,  while  in  others  the  range  is  from 
seven  to  ten.  In  addition,  two  dis¬ 
tricts  have  the  junior  high  school  loc¬ 
ated  on  the  same  grounds  and  in  a  wing 
of  the  buildings  that  house  the  senior 
high  school.  In  the  majority  of  dis¬ 
tricts,  however,  the  grade  range  is  from 
seven  to  nine  and  the  junior  high 
school  is  situated  on  a  separate  campus. 

A  third  difference  l)etween  the  var¬ 
ious  districts  is  found  in  the  mobility 
of  the  school  population.  In  some  of 
the  smaller  districts  the  population  has 
very  little  mobility,  while  in  some  of 
the  rapidly  growing  areas  there  is  a 
tremendous  turnover  in  the  student 
body.  This  factor  increases  the  need 
for  guidance,  while  at  the  same  time 
it  comi>ounds  the  difficulties  in  pro¬ 
viding  guidance  services. 

Types  of  Guidance  Organization 

It  is  to  l)e  noted  that  the  particular 
kind  of  organization  for  guidance  serv¬ 
ices  varies  from  district  to  district. 
Also,  the  specific  title  applied  to  the 
personnel  responsible  for  the  organiza¬ 


tion  and  operation  of  the  guidance 
program  varies.  It  is  possible,  how¬ 
ever,  to  identify  or  to  classify  the  kinds 
of  organizations  into  three  general 
types. 

A.  Supervisor  of  Counseling  and 
Psychological  Services 

This  type  is  found  in  operation  in^ 
districts  such  as  I.ong  Beach,  Santa 
Monica.  Burbank,  and  Glendale.  A 
uniform  characteristic  of  the  guid¬ 
ance  plans  under  this  type  of  organ¬ 
ization  provides  for  a  close  articula¬ 
tion  Ix'tween  the  elementary  school 
and  the  junior  high  school.  Com¬ 
plete  cumulative  records  arc  sent  to 
the  junior  high  school  from  the 
sixth  grade.  All  junior  high  schools 
then  follow  through  with  an  articul¬ 
ation  and  orientation  program  which 
brings  both  parents  and  students  to 
the  new  school  for  conferences. 

In  addition,  some  of  the  schools 
have  a  visitation  day  where  at  least 
a  half  day  is  spent  by  the  incoming 
sixth  graders  in  the  junior  high 
school.  Each  new  student  is  as¬ 
signed  a  student  guide  and  goes 
through  the  daily  schedule  which  he 
will  follow  in  the  fall.  This  plan 
not  only  provides  opportunity  for 
the  new  student  to  become  familiar 
with  the  physical  plant  but  also  to 
come  to  know  his  teachers  for  the 
coming  year.  In  some  schools  a 
whole  day  is  given  to  this  visitation. 
Thus,  at  the  end  of  the  day  the  new 
student  knows  where  his  locker  is, 
where  the  classrooms,  the  gymna¬ 
sium,  and  the  cafeteria  are  to  be 
found  and  the  general  procedures  to 
be  followed.  lie  also  has  had  the 
opportunity  to  be  welcomed  by  the 
student  officers  in  an  assembly  pro¬ 
gram. 
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tendance  record,  etc. ;  these  carbon 
copies  are  for  office  use. 

5.  Provision  is  made  for  special 
individual  testing  for  those  students 
evidencing  need  for  it.  Psychological 
services  by  School  Psychologists,  Psy¬ 
chiatric  Social  Workers,  and,  in  some 
cases,  j)sychiatric  examinations,  are 
available  through  the  office  of  central 
counseling  services. 

B.  Director  of  Curriculum  and  Re- 
so'arch 

The  combining  of  curriculum  and 
guidance  responsibilities  under  the 
same  director  is  found  in  the  Comp¬ 
ton  Secondary  School  System  and 
to  some  degree  in  the  Montebello 
Unified  School  District.  At  the 
present  time  Compton  is  involved  in 
a  very  interesting  approach  to  curri¬ 
culum  revision.  Committees  com- 
{)08ed  of  representatives  from  each 
of  the  district  junior  high  schools 
for  each  of  the  subject  areas  have 
been  formed.  Each  committee  has 
prepared  a  set  of  objectives  and  pur¬ 
poses.  These  are  referred  back  to 
the  general  committee  for  discussion 
and  revision.  Then  the  respective 
committees  proceed  to  organize  the 
curriculum  in  each  field  in  harmony 
with  the  objectives  and  purposes  al¬ 
ready  formulated.  Guidance  is  giv¬ 
en  a  prominent  spot  in  this  revision, 
because  a  guidance  committee  is  also 
formulated  with  representatives 
from  each  school  and  each  grade 
level.  A  comprehensive  list  of  the 
objectives  and  instruction  assumed 
by  the  subject  area  is  then  carefully 
prepared.  This  list  is  grouped  for 
scope  under  the  following  major 
headings : 

I.  Educational  Aspects  of  Guid¬ 
ance 


While  the  guidance  program  varies 
from  district  to  district,  there  are 
several  items  that  appear  in  all  guid¬ 
ance  plans : 

1.  The  Social  Living  class  is  speci¬ 
fically  assigned  the  responsibility  for 
guidance.  The  Social  Living  teachers 
are  carefully  chosen  as  being  guidance- 
minded  and  well  trained  persons. 

2.  Classes  lab<dled  Social  Living 
are  provided  in  the  seventh  and  eighth 
grades,  and  occasionally  in  the  ninth 
grade. 

3.  Responsibility  for  counseling  is 
assigned  to  the  teachers  of  Social  Liv¬ 
ing.  Teachers  of  other  classes  are  re¬ 
quested  to  list  students  who  seem  to 
need  counseling  help.  The  Social  Liv¬ 
ing  teacher  is  assigned  specific  time  for 
counseling  and  is  authorized  to  call 
students  from  other  classes  for  this 
purpose. 

One  of  the  schools  in  Long  Beach 
follows  the  practice  of  holding  counsel¬ 
ing  conferences  three  mornings  each 
week  just  prior  to  the  first  period, 
where  students,  suggested  or  named  by 
three  teachers,  are  discusse<l  and  ob¬ 
jective  plans  are  formulated  for  help¬ 
ing  them  achieve  better  adjustment. 

4.  Responsibility  for  the  Cumula¬ 
tive  Recortl  is  placed  with  the  counsel¬ 
ing  teacher.  In  some  schools  the  Soc¬ 
ial  Living  teacher  keeps  the  record  up 
to  date ;  in  most  schools  the  testing  for 
achievement  and  intelligence  is  done 
in  these  classes,  and  it  is  the  duty  of 
the  counseling  teachers  to  make  test 
data  available  to  those  teachers  wishing 
to  obtain  such  data.  To  facilitate  the 
effective  use  of  the  Social  Living 
teachers’  time,  the  records  are  kept  in 
a  location  close  to  those  who  are  re¬ 
sponsible  for  counseling.  Some  schools 
make  carbon  copies  of  the  test  data,  at¬ 
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II.  Personal  and  Social  Aspects  of 
Guidance 

III.  Family  Relationships 

IV.  Group  Life. 

V.  Occupational  Planning  As¬ 
pects  of  Guidance 

VI.  Miscellaneous  Items  in  the 
Group  Guidance  Program 

The  next  step  assigns  specific  guid¬ 
ance  responsibility  to  teachers  of 
specific  subject  fields.  In  this  way 
=  each  Subject  area*  is  tied  in  with  rf*- 
sponsibility  for  guidance  by  having 
specific  guidance  functions  or  activi¬ 
ties  definite  goals  of  that  area.  Some 
of  the  guidance  responsibilities  are 
assigned  to  teachers  in  more  than 
one  subject  area.  In  addition,  it  is 
planned  to  have  English  and  Social 
Studies  work  somewhat  as  a  Core 
arrangement.  To  provide  further 
emphasis  on  guidance  it  has  been 
recommended  by  the  Guidance  Com¬ 
mittee  that  Group  Guidance  be  re¬ 
quired  each  year.  Also  it  is  planned 
to  have  a  counselor  in  each  school 
for  each  grade,  although  under  the 
present  crowded  conditions  counsel¬ 
ors  cannot  be  full-time. 

Another  feature  of  the  Compton 
School  plan  is  the  SPECIAL 
CLASSES  IX  THE  JUNIOR 
HIGH  SCHOOLS.  There  are  two 
full-time  School  Psychologists  as¬ 
signed  here,  and  they  have  four  maj¬ 
or  kinds  of  duties  to  discharge : 

I.  Remedial  Reading  (or  help 
with  any  developmental  read¬ 
ing  problems) ; 

II.  Rt*ading  Clinic; 

III.  Special  Testing;  and 

IV.  Si)ecial  Training  Classes. 

It  is  the  responsibility  of  the  psy¬ 
chologists  to  provide  individual  psy¬ 


chological  testing  and  to  conduct 
case  studies  upon  request  of  the  re¬ 
spective  schools.  The  data  thus  ob¬ 
tained  helps  to  identify  the  major 
problems  of  the  student  and  to  as¬ 
sist  in  providing  special  help  for  the 
maladjusted  youngster. 

In  many  instances  one  of  the  basic 
factors  contributing  to  the  malad¬ 
justment  is  an  extremely  low  read¬ 
ing  level.  Enrollment  in  the  Read¬ 
ing  Clinic  often  contributes  to  suflB- , 
'  cient  improvement  for  tl\e  student  to 
return  to  his  regular  classes  and  to 
make  satisfactory  progress  there¬ 
after.  For  a  time  remedial  classes 
in  Mathematics  were  provided  in 
which  enrollment  was  limited  to  15. 
The  student  would  l>e  assigned  to  the 
class  for  an  indefinite  time,  and  con¬ 
tinuous  evaluation  of  his  progress 
through  counseling  and  the  use  of 
diagnostic  tests  carried  on.  Suffi¬ 
cient  improvement  and  growth  by 
the  student  indicated  his  return  to 
regular  classes,  and  his  place  would 
be  taken  by  another  student  needing 
special  counseling  and  help. 

C.  Teacher-Counselor  Plan 

Several  of  the  smaller  junior  high 
schools  attempt  to  provide  guidance 
through  the  use  of  teacher-counsel¬ 
ors.  The  usual  practice  is  to  free  a 
teacher  from  each  grade  for  two  per¬ 
iods  per  day  for  guidance  activities. 
In  some  instances  this  is  worked  in 
combination  with  a  home-room  plan, 
so  that  each  student  has  a  teacher  to 
whom  he  can  turn  for  immediate 
help. 

Space  does  not  permit  a  complete 
discussion  of  any  one  of  the  pro¬ 
grams  now  operating  in  the  junior 
high  schools  of  Los  Angeles  County, 
so  this  brief  article  has  attempted  to 
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describe  some  of  the  major  phases  of 

guidance  programs  now  in  opera¬ 
tion. 

Special  Services  Provided  hy  Coordinr 
ators  From  the  Los  Angeles  County 

Superintendent  of  Schools  Office. 

Under  present  crowded  conditions  it 
is  not  possible  for  all  the  schools  to  pro¬ 
vide  special  psychological  services. 
Such  services  are  provided  by  the  Co¬ 
ordinator?  of  Research  and  Guidance 
from  the  County  Office  upon  ^quest  of 
the  school  district.  In  instances 
where  a  Special  Case  Study  is  re¬ 
quested,  these  steps  are  taken: 

1.  A  Special  Case  Study  informa¬ 
tion  form  is  sent  to  the  school.  This 
forms  asks  for 

a.  personal  history  data; 

b.  health  data; 

c.  school  achievement  data; 

d.  teachers’  observational  record ; 

e.  home  behavioral  report  by  par¬ 
ents. 

It  is  the  responsibility  of  the  school 
to  fill  in  the  Case  Study  Form  as  com¬ 
pletely  as  possible. 

2.  The  Coordinator  then  visits  the 
school  for  a  testing  session  and  a  par¬ 
ent  interview.  Tests  such  as  the 
Stanford-Binet,  Wechsler- Bellevue, 
Healy  Picture  Completion  (Perform¬ 
ance),  and  others  are  administered. 
The  particular  tests  used  are  selected 
on  the  basis  of  the  need  of  each  case. 

3.  As  soon  after  the  individual 
testing  session  as  possible,  the  Coord¬ 
inator  writes  up  a  meticulously  com¬ 
plete  Case  Study  Report. 

4.  This  Report  is  taken  or  mailed 
to  the  school  administrator,  and  usu¬ 
ally  a  Case  Study  Conference  is  held 
with  all  of  the  student’s  teachers.  In 
this  conference  there  is  a  pooling  of 
information  about  the  student,  and  a 


report  of  the  data  obtained  by  the  Co¬ 
ordinator  is  explained  to  the  teachers. 
Great  care  is  used  to  see  that  all  data 
are  treated  in  the  most  professional 
manner.  In  many  cases  as  an  out¬ 
come  of  the  teacher  Case  Study  Con¬ 
ference,  the  teachers  gain  increased  in¬ 
sight  and  understanding  of  the  stu¬ 
dent’s  problem  and  often  suggest  new 
procedures  that  they  would  like  to  use 
with  this  student  in  their  classes  This  ' 
conference  conWibutes  to  a  change  of 
the  classroom  climate,  and  in  many  in¬ 
stances  results  in  satisfactorv’  adjust¬ 
ment  by  the  student. 

5.  If  possible  the  Coordinator 
holds  a  second  conference  with  the  par¬ 
ents  to  discuss  new  data  and  develop¬ 
ments.  In  many  instances  a  new  plan 
of  procedure  is  worked  out  for  the 
home  so  that  the  emotional  climate  of 
the  home  is  changed,  thereby  contribut¬ 
ing  also  to  better  student  adjustment. 

6.  In  those  cases  where  serious  psy¬ 
chological  maladjustment  is  found,  the 
Coordinator  is  authorized  to  obtain  the 
parents’  permission  for  a  psychiatric 
examination  of  the  student  by  a  re¬ 
cognized  and  qualified  psychiatrist. 
While  this  latter  procedure  is  deemed 
necessary  in  only  a  few  cases,  it  has 
often  proved  of  inestimable  value  to 
student,  parent,  school,  and  commun¬ 
ity. 

Summary 

A  study'  of  the  Guidance  programs 
in  the  Junior  High  Schools  of  Los  An¬ 
geles  County  seems  to  indicate  these 
trends : 

1.  To  assign  responsibility  for  di¬ 
recting  the  guidance  program  to  a  spe¬ 
cific  person 

2.  To  increase  the  amount  of  guid¬ 
ance  services  as  rapidly  as  physical  fa- 
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cilities,  personnel,  and  finances  will 
permit 

3.  To  increase  the  availability  of 
school  psychologists,  psychometrists, 
and  ps^'chiatric  social  workers  when¬ 
ever  possible 

4.  To  capitalize  on  the  guidance 
potentialities  of  classroom  teachers  to 
a  greater  extent 

5.  To  assign  group-guidance  re¬ 
sponsibilities  to  Social  Living  teachers 

(>.  To  use  teacher-counselors  by 
freeing  classroom  teachers  for  guidance 
periods  1  •.  , 


7.  To  interpret  and  apply  test 
data  to  the  end  that  the  needs  of  youth 
are  more  universally  recognized  and 
programs  an'  provided  that  will  more 
ade<juately  meet  their  needs 

8,  To  demand  increased  specialized 
consultant  services  in  guidance. 

0.  To  effect  an  increased  under¬ 
standing  of  the  dynamics  operating  in 
the  personality  of  youth 

10,  To  promote  teamwork  between 
Guidance  and  Curriculum  and  thus 
more  adequately  meet  the  nqeds  of 
youth. 
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Intelligences  Not  Intelligence* 
— Implications  for  Counseling 

By  MALCOLM  S.  MacLEAX 
Professor  of  Higher  Education,  University  of  California 
Los  Angeles,  California 

Back  a  quarU^r  of  a  century  ago  the  alleged  measurement  of  which  most 
I  was  learning  the  ropes  as  a  of  our  vocational,  educational  and  per- 
faculty  counselor  in  the  initial  sonal  guidance  and  counseling  are  as- 
setting  up of  studenfi  personnelA^’ork  sumed  to  be  based  ?  I  read. the  books.  ' 
at  the  University  of*  Minnesota.  A  I  conned  tlie  journals.  I  asked  the 
few  years  later  I  had  the  privilege,  as  experimenters.  As  a  result,  I  got 
one  of  the  Administrators  at  the  ^lil-  more  than  thirty-five  definitions  of  in- 
waukee  Center  of  the  University  of  telligence,  none  of  which  satisfied  me. 
Wisconsin,  of  developing  an  active  Xone  seemed  to  fit  the  cases  I  saw  in 
and,  on  the  whole,  an  effective  Guid-  clinic,  or  office  or  among  a  wide  ac- 
ance  Bureau  both  for  our  students  and  quaintance.  All  seemed  to  me  to  make 
for  a  miscellaneous  lot  of  some  400  assumptions  that  were  modified  or  de¬ 
adults.  Once  again  as  director  of  the  stroyed  by  the  infinite  variations  in 
General  College  at  !\rinnesota  I  was  so  human  personality  and  behavior.  I 
convinced  of  the  essential  values  of  saw  administrators  and  teachers  divid- 
guidance  and  counseling  that  my  as-  ing  youngsters  into  the  “bright  and 
sociates  and  I  built  what  President  the  “dumb?’’ on  the  basis  of  I.  Q.  tests. 
Guy  Stanton  Ford  called  “The  most  I  heard  them  talk  about  the  “academic 
elaborate  and  intensive  personnel  stud-  minded  and  the  hand-minded”  another 
ies  and  services  to  which  several  hun-  two-phase  dichotomy  that  made  no 
dred  students  have  ever  been  sub-  sense  to  me.  It  made  no  sense  because 
jected.”  In  the  early  forties  before  I  had  watched  a  surgeon  with  great 
the  war  took  me  into  the  Navy,  I  called  hams  of  hands  do  exquisitely  delicate 
in  Gene  Carstater  and  with  consulta-  excision  and  tying  together  of  filament- 
tion  and  advice  from  IIopj>ock.  Parley  like  nerves  in  the  area  behind  the  hu- 
and  Feder,  built  at  Hampton  Institute  man  eyeball  that  a  man  might  see 
the  first  full-fledged  counseling  serv-  again.  I  had  seen  the  hands  of  a 
ice  in  a  Xegro  College.  genius  violinist  dance  with  magnifi- 

For  24  years  of  continuous  study  cent  precision  over  the  strings  of  a 
and  work  in  the  field  one  persistent  Stradivarius.  I  had  observed  the  hands 
question  nagged  at  my  mind.  It  was:  of  my  secretaries  playing  over  the  keys 
What  is  this  thing  we  call  intelligence  of  a  typewriter  to  pour  out  the  mass 
which  psychologists  and  educators  are  of  communications  I  was  daily  in- 
trying  so  hard  to  measure  and  upon  volved  in.  I  had  watched  with  de- 

*  An  address  delivered  before  the  National  Vocational  Guidance  Association 
Convention  in  Los  Angeles,  California,  April  2,  1952. 
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light  the  play  of  the  hands  of  many 
women,  my  mother  darning  socks  for 
a  big  family,  my  students  in  classes  in 
World  War  I  knitting  warm  sweaters 
and  mufflers  for  soldiers  in  the  bloody, 
muddy,  cold  battlefrouts.  And  I  had 
seen  adolescents,  branded  as  morons  on 
the  I.  Q.  tests,  working  with  fine  artis¬ 
try  and  great  speed  with  their  hands 
making  laces.  At  this,  I  felt,  on  any 
rational  basis,  I  would  have  been  a 
moron  and  they  the  intelligent.  More¬ 
over,  compared  with  an  expert  machin¬ 
ist,  I  was  below  a  moron  in  the  hand¬ 
ling  of  tools  and  the  making  of  even 
such  common  things  as  nuts  and  Ixilts. 
And  again,  I  was  so  impressed  with  a 
time-motion  study  of  a  sculptor  at 
work  with  cla\^  and  stone,  bVinging 
reality  beyond  imitation  to  his  images 
that  I  asked  that  the  movie  be  shown 
me  more  than  twenty  times.  And  I 
asked  again  and  again  in  these  and 
other  instances  “Who  is  intelligent, 
and  who  is  not.” 

In  this  long  and  often  painful  think¬ 
ing  about  intelligence,  I  got  my  first 
break  from  a  warm  and  friendly  visit 
with  George  Stoddard  and  Beth  Well¬ 
man  then  of  the  University  of  Iowa. 
With  sound  design  and  scientific  cau¬ 
tion  they  had  proved  to  my  satisfaction 
that  Intelligence  is  not  a  simple,  single 
thing,  fixed  at  birth  by  heredity.  In¬ 
stead  they  showed,  as  I  knew  well  from 
my  own  internal  experience,  that  in¬ 
telligence,  whatever  it  might  be,  was 
a  variable  component  of  every  person¬ 
ality,  that  it  wandered.  It  went  up 
to  unknown  limits  when  restrictions 
were  relaxed  upon  it  or  in  crises  when 
pressure '  were  put  upon  it.  It  went 
down  when  one  was  harrassed  by  anx¬ 
ieties.  when  one  was  badly  fed,  or  cold, 
or  in  love,  or  ill,  or  distracted  by  other 
matters  than  those  on  which  one  was 
supposed  to  focus  his  mind  and  atten¬ 


tion.  The  Stoddard-Wellman  studies 
of  illigitimates  and  of  foster  children 
and  of  those  incarcerated  in  custodial 
institutions  moved  me  one  step  along 
in  the  quarter-century  pursuit  of  un¬ 
derstanding  of  intelligence. 

My  mental  fog  in  this  area  began  to 
lift  with  Spearman’s  work  and  his  hy¬ 
pothesis  of  intell'  nee  consisting  of  a 
G  or  General  facu  a  sort  of  central 
core  of  knowing  and  seeing,  plus  an  X 
number  of  specifics.  I  found  myself 
hesitantly  accepting  the  notion  of  a 
central  core  but  I  wondered  if  that 
core,  that  G  factor,  could  always  and 
everywhere  in  everybody  be  the  same 
power  of  understanding,  differing  from 
one  persoi  to  another  only  in  degree 
or  amount.  I  thought,  if  it  existed  it 
might  also  differ  in  kind  because  of  its 
being  made  of  different  components  of 
specifics.  Still  greater  clarity  came 
with  Thorndike’s  postulate  of  three  in¬ 
telligences,  rather  than  one — abstract, 
mechanical  and  social.  My  reaction  to 
Thorndike  was  enthusiastic  acceptance, 
except  that  I  wondered  if  he  had  gone 
nearly  far  enough.  I  assumed  that 
there  might  be  other  intelligences  be¬ 
yond  the  borders  of  those  he  named. 
Thurstone  headetl  in  on  the  problem  of 
differentiation,  assuming  a  group  fac¬ 
tor  in  mental  organization.  The  men¬ 
tal  qualification,  however,  seemed  to 
me  to  limit  his  position  and  to  leave 
out,  except  by  implication,  both  physic¬ 
al  and  emotional  components  of  in¬ 
telligences.  Then  came  the  war  and 
little  time  or  energy  to  ponder  this 
basic  matter.  So  I  waited  once  more 
until  1948  and  the  publication  of  the 
Office  of  Strategic  Services  report 
calle<l  “Assessment  of  men,”  written 
by  a  distinguished  group  of  psycholo¬ 
gists,  psychiatrists  and  psychoanalysts. 

This  report  seemed  to  me  to  open 
up  the  whole  question  of  intelligences 
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and  to  point  up  lines  of  research  and 
counseling  that  we  shall  not  see  the 
end  of,  in  my  judgment,  for  some  cen¬ 
turies  at  least.  Permit  me  to  para¬ 
phrase  and  quote  in  part  their  most 
pertinent  and  significant  passage: 

They  grant  the  “operationally  pre¬ 
cise  and  unequivocal”  definition  of  in¬ 
telligence  “as  the  speed  and  accuracy 
of  the  mental  processes  involved  in  re¬ 
sponding  to  specified,  standard,  paper 
and  pencil  tests.”  But  they  object  to 
this  drastically  limited  view,  for  they 
are  certain  that  if  this  narrow  defini¬ 
tion  is  to  be  maintained  then  “another 
term  will*  have  to  be  selected  or  in¬ 
vented  to  denote  the  effectiveness  of 
tJte  whole  system  of  mental  operations’* 
(  in  an  individual).  They* feel  that 
no  term  could  be  found  more  suitable. 
Moreover,  they  state  flatly  that  there 
“are  other  kinds  of  mental  ability,  not 
measured  by  conventional  paper  and 
pencil  tests.”  These  other  kinds  are 
involved  in  intelligent  operations  and 
are  equally  “entitled  to  be  accepted  as 
indications  of  intelligence.”  They 
warn  us  not  to  dismiss  this  concept  as 
a  “mere  matter  of  words”  for  already 
in  our  society,  in  general,  in  education, 
etc.  “Intelligence  is  a  highly  valued 
symbol.  If  it  be  confined  in  its  ap¬ 
plication  to  a  particular  kind  of  mental 
ability  (e.g.  the  academic,  abstract, 
and  scholastic)  for  sentimental  rea¬ 
sons,  “  the  social  consequences  of  this 
development  may  be  considerable.” 

Therefore,  this  group  of  distin¬ 
guished  men,  would  correlate  the 
“term  intelligence  with  the  effective¬ 
ness  of  any  system  of  mental  func¬ 
tions.”  They  would  then  “designate 
the  nature  or  purpose  of  each  distin¬ 
guishable  system  by  an  appropriate  ad¬ 
jective  (as  Thorndike  had  already 
started  to  do  with  his  abstract,  me¬ 


chanical  and  social)  such  as  sesthetic, 
intelligence,  social  intelligence,  scien¬ 
tific  intelligence,  administrative  intel¬ 
ligence,  mechanical  intelligence.” 
They  would  then  “designate  by  a  suit¬ 
able  term  each  separable  function  (i.e. 
ability)  that  is  involved  in  the  opera¬ 
tion  of  each  system  such  as  observa¬ 
tional  ability,  evaluative  ability,  inter¬ 
pretive  ability,  memory  ability,  con¬ 
ceptual  ability,  imaginative  ability, 
logical  ability,  predictive  ability,  plan¬ 
ning  ability,  manipulative  ability,  etc. 
etc.” 

Here,  as  I  see  it,  is  a  chart  for 
the  future,  a  pace  setter  with  scarcely 
a  parallel  in  the  field  of  human  per¬ 
sonality,  its  brganization,  its  functions 
and  its  implications  for  guidance  in 
school  and  college,  in  business  and  in¬ 
dustry,  in  war,  and  in  clinical  counsel¬ 
ing  and  therapy.  Hahn  and  I  in  two 
chapters  on  Aptitudes  and  Abilities  in 
our  book  “General  Clinical  Counsel¬ 
ing”  have  somewhat  extended  the  an¬ 
alysis  of  five  of  these  intelligences  fol¬ 
lowing  the  suggested  lines  of  the  As¬ 
sessment  of  Men.  We  deal  there  with 
academic,  mechanical,  social,  clerical 
and  sesthetic  or  artistic  intelligences. 
We  do  so  with  these  few  forms  and 
only  briefly  because  we  must  await 
the  careful  critical  and  imaginative 
thinking,  backed  by  much  investigation 
and  experiment  and  clinical  experi¬ 
ence  of  our  colleagues  and  successors 
for  years  to  come  before  the  larger  as 
well  as  the  more  detailed  aspects  of 
the  whole  unfold.  It  is  a  matter  of 
interest  that  a  brief  summary  of  this 
analysis  has  already  caught  the  eye  of 
directors  of  guidance  in  some  six  state 
departments  of  education  and  been  re¬ 
produced  and  sent  to  all  associated  per¬ 
sonnel  in  counseling  in  those  states. 

Xow  what  are  some  few  of  the  im- 
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plications  for  counseling  of  this  con¬ 
cept  of  different  intelligences  replac¬ 
ing  that  of  a  single  intelligence? 

First,  we  note  that  the  OSS  staff 
warns  of  the  “social  consequences”  if 
we  continue  to  cling  for  sentimental  or 
other  reasons  to  the  notion  that  there  is 
only  one  kind  of  intelligence  and  place 
emphasis  upon  a  power  to  handle  ab¬ 
stractions  and  verbalizations  of  the  sort 
that  enable  a  child,  a  youth,  or  an  adult 
to  handle  the  reading  of  books  and  the 
writing  of  reports  of  the  sort  that  are 
reipiired  to  succeed  in  formal  educa¬ 
tion.  Clearly  this  lies  at  the  core  of 
the  rationalist  philosophy  as  ex- 
^  jK)unded  by  Hutchins,  Adler  and  the 
*  Great  Books  People.  If  this  philoso¬ 
phy  should  become  pretlominant,  I  can 
see  no  other  outcome  than  the  collapse 
of  democracy  and  its  replacement  'by 
an  intellectual  aristocracy  as  authori¬ 
tarian.  as  arrogant  as  any  of  the  aris¬ 
tocracies  of  blood,  of  religion,  or  of 
armed  })ower  with  which  the  history  of 
man  is  darkly  bloody.  It  would  mean 
the  control  of  the  masses  of  men  by  the 
scholastics.  For  counseling  it  would 
mean  a  return  to  our  early  dichotomy 
of  the  academic  minded  and  the  hand 
minded.  Our  job,  as  counselors,  in 
the  future  would  be  no  more  than  to 
separate  these  two;  to  guide  the  intel¬ 
ligent  upward  towards  social  control 
and  all  others  downward  towards  the 
modern  equivalent  of  the  hewers  of 
wood  and  the  drawers  of  water  of  anc¬ 
ient  times. 

On  the  contrary,  if  the  OSS  concept 
of  many  kinds  of  intelligences  each 
suj>ported  by  multiform  clusters  of 
sup{)orting  abilities,  interests,  atti¬ 
tudes,  and  value  systems  is  accepted, 
we  get  a  sharply  different  social  con¬ 
sequence.  Here  lies  the  road  to  true 
democracy.  First  is  the  clear  rec<^- 


nition  that  human  society  in  its  strug¬ 
gles  up  the  long  road  towards  peace, 
understanding,  prosperity,  and  pro¬ 
gress  has  impelling  needs  for  every 
kind  of  talent  brought  to  its  highest 
development  to  produce  l)Oth  the  deep¬ 
est  individual  personal  satisfaction  and 
the  fullest  service  to  the  groups  to 
which  he  belongs.  Second,  and  this  is 
most  important  for  democratic  be¬ 
havior,  we  abandon  our  all  too  persis¬ 
tent  habit  of  comparing  things  that 
cannot  on  any  rational  basis  be  com¬ 
pared.  While  we  can  judge  that  one 
surgeon  is  l)etter  than  another  sur¬ 
geon,  one  artist  a  more  perfect  painter 
than  another,  one  salesman  more  pro¬ 
ductive  than  another,  and  one  machin¬ 
ist  more  skilled  and  speedy  than  an¬ 
other — we  can  no  longer  say  that  the 
surgeon  is  superior  to  the  artist  who  is 
superior  to  the  salesman  who  is  super¬ 
ior  to  the  machinist.  Third,  we  can, 
moreover,  get  over  our  foul  habit  of 
assuming,  on  the  basis  of  the  notion 
of  a  single  intelligence,  that  gray  hair, 
age,  a  pot  l>elly  and  a  Phi  Beta  Kappa 
or  Sigma  Xi  key  carry  with  them  uni¬ 
versal  wisdom  and  insight  and  author¬ 
ity  to  make  wise  pronouncements  on 
war  strategy  politics,  architecture,  ed¬ 
ucation,  and  the  merit  of  a  volume  of 
poetry. 

The  implications  for  counseling  of 
this  concept  of  multiple  intelligences 
each  with  its  variant  clusters  of  abili¬ 
ties,  interests,  attitudes,  and  value  sys¬ 
tems  are  many.  I  can  do  no  more  in 
this  brief  time  today  than  to  name  a 
few.  assuming  that  you  with  your  vari¬ 
ous  rich  backgrounds  in  counseling  can 
carrv’  on  far  better  than  I. 

1.  Counselors  will  see  their  basic 
functions  more  clearly  than  before. 
There  will  be  a  steady  shifting  from 
attempts  at  the  diagnosis  and  treat- 
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ment  of  deficiencies  towards  the  iden¬ 
tification  of  different  kinds  of  intelli¬ 
gences  and  discovery  of  the  Gestalt  con¬ 
stellations  of  traits,  skills,  etc.,  etc. 
While  not  at  all  denying  the  impor¬ 
tance  of  both  remedial  and  preventive 
work,  the  stress  will  be  increasingly 
upon  finding  ways  to  support,  nour¬ 
ish  and  develop  talent,  conceiving  that 
the  growth  of  powers  by  this  process  in 
any  human  being  leads  to  increasing 
self-confidence,  insight,  learning,  and 
health.  It  may  be  that  this  process 
will  in  most  instances  turn  out  to  be 
the  best  mode  of  both  remedial  and 
preventive  therapy. 

2.  Counselors,  while^continuing  to 
develop  in  themselves  and  their  coun- 
sclees  the  important  understanding  of 
occupational  fields  and  levejs,  will 
more  and  more  be  able  to  break  down 
and  destroy  in  themselves  and  their 
students  or  clients  the  habit  of  compar¬ 
ing  uncomparable  occupations  one  with 
another  to  the  exaltation  of  one  and 
the  derrogation  of  another.  If  this 
can  be  w’ell  and  fully  done,  I  am  con¬ 
fident  that  it  will  have  many  important 
effects  both  in  individuals  and  in  hu¬ 
man  relations.  It  should  much  mitig¬ 
ate  false  feelings  of  inferiority  and 
superiority.  It  should  tear  down 
the  IIoratio-Alger-Iiigger-and-Better- 
Big-Shot  complex  that  so  permeates 
ovir  American  thinking  and  feeling  and 
that  sends  so  many  of  our  potentially 
useful  youngsters  off  into  crippling 
fantasy  and  schizophrenic  dreaming,  or 
into  what  Klopfer  calls  “the  drive  not 
to  achieve.”  It  should  greatly  soften 
the  conflicts  between  parents  and  chil¬ 
dren  over  yocational  goals  and  life 
styles.  It  should  develop  in  us  all  not 
only  a  new  tolerance  but  a  deeper  ap¬ 
preciation  of  and  warmth  towards 


others  who  think,  feel  and  behave  quite 
differently  than  do  we. 

3.  While  trained  counselors  have 
in  the  past  half  century  gone  a  long 
w’ay  in  the  study  of  variant  patterns  of 
human  Gestalt  personalities;  patterns 
of  school  and  college  courses  and  cur¬ 
ricula  ;  patterns  of  training  and  exper¬ 
ience;  patterns  of  job  operations  and 
job  families;  patterns  of  marital  and 
family  life,  of  social,  economic,  and 
political  organization — and  while  they 
have  gone  some  distance  in  integrating 
these  multiple  factors  in  the  counseling 
situation — I  think  this  is  only  the  be¬ 
ginning,  the  first  primitive  pass  at 
what  our  successors  will  be  doing  in 
patterning  in  another  fifty  -or  a  hun¬ 
dred  years.  Let  us  take  an  example 
from  the  OSS  report  and  speculate 
upon  some  of  the  things  counselors  may 
l)e  doing  with  and  for  a  student  in  col¬ 
lege  fifty  years  from  now. 

Assume  then  a  time  when  the  pres¬ 
ent  renaissance  in  American  art  is  at 
its  peak.  Our  people  no  longer  look 
upon  its  practice  as  impractical,  or 
upon  its  practitioners  as  long-haired, 
pantywaist  freaks.  We  don’t  compare 
them  with  businessmen,  engineers,  doc¬ 
tors.  We  pay  them  a  steady  wage  ac¬ 
cording  to  their  field  and  level  of  com¬ 
petence.  A  freshman  ap|)ears  in  the 
counselors  office  and  says  he  thinks 
maybe  he  would  like  to  be  an  artist. 
In  the  testing  and  interviews  that  fol¬ 
low  the  counselor  would  do  a  complex 
job  of  patterning.  First  he  would 
probe  for  jesthetic  intelligence  in  gen¬ 
eral,  its  kind  and  degree.  This  he 
would  break  down  into  a  determination 
of  kind  within  kind,  attempting  to  find 
out  where  his  student’s  greatest  po¬ 
tentials  lay — in  appreciation  of  art,  in 
its  interpretation,  in  its  creation,  or  in 
its  analysis,  for  each  of  these  broadly 
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are  different  kinds  of  aesthetic  intel¬ 
ligence  as  Hahn  and  I  have  tried  to 
indicate.  Then  would  come  an  at¬ 
tempt  to  find  the  best  field — architec¬ 
ture,  acting,  painting,  sculpture,  writ¬ 
ing,  etc. — and  the  potential  level  with¬ 
in  that  sub-field.  Assume  that  the  evi¬ 
dence  collected  to  this  point  resulted 
in  a  tentative  diagnosis  of  possibly 
high  creative  intelligence  in  painting. 
Then  the  counselor  would  go  after 
the  determination  of  the  constellation 
of  surrounding  and  supporting  abili¬ 
ties.  He  would  ask  such  questions  as: 
How  keen  are  this  counselee’s  observa¬ 
tional  powers  as  to  color,  form,  texture, 
movement  ?  Does  he  see  wholes  as  an 
optic  or  only  parts  as  a  haptic,  mole¬ 
cular  or  molar?  What  kind  and  de¬ 
gree  of  imaginative  ability  does  he 
possess  ?  Of  conceptual  ability  ?  Of 
memory  ability  of  things'  ,once  seen  ? 
What  of  his  interpretive  ability  if  his 
paintings  are  to  have  meaning  beyond 
sterile  reproduction  ?  What  is  his 
motor  manipulative  ability,  his  coord¬ 
ination  of  eye,  brain,  arm  and  hand  ? 
Is  it  gross  or  fine  so  that  he  can  paint 
the  single  eyelashes  on  a  portrait  or 
give  the  impression  of  an  eyebrow  with 
a  gob  of  color  on  a  pallette  knife? 
What  of  his  evaluative  ability  as  to 
what  he  has  done  and  others  have 
done?  etc.  etc.  The  counselor  mean¬ 
while  would  be  going  into  other  impor¬ 
tant  parts  of  the  patterning  of  this 
student — into  his  value  system,  for 
what  he  holds  most  dear  will  permeate 
all  his  work,  will  motivate  his  learning 
and  his  training  thru  the  tedious  hours 
of  practice  in  essential  skills.  He  will 
go  into  his  measured  interests.  He  will 
enquire  into  the  question  as  to  whe¬ 
ther  this  student  has  the  ability  to 
work  alone  at  an  easel  for  weeks  at  a 
time  with  little  or  no  association  with 


his  kind,  and  whether  he  can  withstand 
the  sometimes  long  periods  of  lying 
fallow  and  unproductive  that  seem  to 
come  to  every  creative  man  or  woman. 

The  counselor  may  know  by  that 
time  how  to  probe  into  another  factor 
of  human  ability  that  relates  itself  to 
many  typos  of  intelligences — that  is 
the  sense  of  time  and  timing.  Now 
don’t  mistake  me.  I  know  that  a  lot 
of  research  has  been  done  on  timing 
and  the  ability  to  do  timing  in  music, 
in  industrial  studies  of  machine  and 
other  operations,  in  the  dance  and  in 
many  kinds  of  sports.  But  the  coun¬ 
selors  and  researchers  of  the  future 
will  go  much  wider  and  deeper  than 
any  have  gone  yet  into  these  elemen¬ 
tal  factors.  They  will  ask  themselves : 
How  about  social  timing?  Family 
timing?  Timing  in  love  making? 
Political,  s»>cial,  economic  timing? 
What  makes  the  differences  between 
the  lackadaisacal  hibernating  bear  and 
the  eager  beaver  ?  Between  the  procras¬ 
tinator  the  too-later  and  the  too-soon- 
er?  How  does  the  child  with  one  or 
another  of  these  undeveloped  intelli¬ 
gences  learn  to  hit  things  “on-the- 
nose,”  to  be  always  at  the  crest  ?  lam 
convinced  that  much  of  the  success  or 
failure  of  one  person  or  another  in  this 
world  rests  upon  the  presence  or  ab¬ 
sence  of  this  ability.  How  may  it  be 
identified  ?  How  may  it  be  taught  by 
teachers  or  counselors  ?  You  and  I 
recognize  through  a  glass  darkly  that 
some  of  our  most  unhappy  and 
disturbed  people  are  those  who  are  able 
only  to  dream  of  the  future;  that 
others  are  distraught  because  they  can 
see  only  as  with  tunnel-vision  the  petr 
ty  busyness  of  this  moment  or  of  this 
day.  Others  are  in  agony  because 
their  eyes  are  fixed  upon  the  past  and 
they  are  beset  by  nostalgic  longing  for 
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“good  old  days”  that  never  were.  And 
it  seems  clear  that  those  who  have  time 
perspective,  who  act  in  the  present 
upon  a  360  degree  view  of  then,  now, 
and  to  come,  are  by  all  odds  the  best 
adjusted  j)ersonalities  we  know.  And 
yet,  as  counselors  at  this  time  we  have 
few  if  any  ways  by  which  we  can  read¬ 
ily  find  in  our  counselees  the  kind,  de¬ 
gree,  scope,  and  intensity  of  this  abil¬ 
ity  to  hold  figure-ground  in  a  time 
perspective  or  control  our  actions  and 
behavior  with  effective  timing.  I 
have  sought  in  vain  for  awareness  of 
this  problem  and  for  any  intention  to 
explore  it.  True,  Henri  Bergson  ap¬ 
proaches  the  broad  outlines  of  the  phil¬ 
osophical  and  psychological  considera¬ 
tions  of  it  in  his  various  works  and 
especially  in  his  “Timh  and  Free 
Will.”  Then  there  is  that  far  too  little 
known  ponderous  tome  called  “A  Short 
Introduction  in  the^Tistory  of  Human 
Stupidity”  that  has  an  imaginative 
chapter  on  the  subject.  There  is  a 
professional  volume  in  education  on 
“The  Tardy  Child.”  But  of  solid  re¬ 
search,  there  seems  to  be  none. 

4.  My  fourth  point  in  these  impli¬ 
cations  for  counseling  of  this  theory  of 
multiple  intelligences,  as  impliwl  in 
the  other  three  and  especially  in  what 
I  have  said  about  time  and  timing  abil¬ 
ity  is  the  obvious  need  as  we  make 
headway  on  this  complex  business  for 
many  more  and  better  tools  and  tech¬ 
niques.  We  are  far  along  the  route  of 
gathering  a  useful  kit  for  discovering 
the  presence  or  absence  of  abstract, 
academic  intelligence  and  its  various 
sub-types.  We  have  made  consider¬ 
able  prepress  in  devising  instruments 
'  for  the  measurement  of  some  forms  of 
mechanical  intelligence.  Group  dy¬ 
namics,  sociometry,  sociography,  etc. 
are  by  way  of  inventing  the  first  prim¬ 
itive  gimmicks  to  give  us  clues  to  social 


intelligence  in  its  many  forms.  The 
makers  of  value  and  attitude  scales  are 
slowly  perfecting  their  tools  for  our 
use.  Strong  and  others  have  taken  us 
far  down  the  road  of  assessing  basic 
interests.  Psychiatry  and  psycho¬ 
analysis  are  finding  ways  to  probe 
deeper  and  deeper  into  motives,  drives, 
aspirations  and  the  other  wellsprings 
of  human  endeavor  and  developing  new 
and  better  projective  devices  for  the 
readier  diagnosis  of  these  things. 

But  when  I  look  over  even  the  whol¬ 
ly  incomplete  list  of  essential  and  basic 
abilities  set  up  in  the  passage  quoted 
from  the  OSS  Staff,  I  realize  how  far 
we  have  to  go  before  we  will  have  the 
instruments  with  which  to  do  adequate 
counseling.  When  1  see  some  1200 
pages  in  the  “Third  Mental  Measure¬ 
ments  Yearbook”*  devoted  to  the  de¬ 
scription  and  cfiticism  of  tests,  apd  a 
paltry  six  only  alloted  to  all  of  the  ar¬ 
tistic  intelligences  and  the  abilities 
that  support  them  I  think  again  how 
little  our  beginnings  are.  And  then  I 
thumb  through  these  pages  and  no¬ 
where  do  I  see  more  than  a  faint  oc¬ 
casional  clue  to  timing  and  none  at  all 
to  the  sense  of  time  perspective.  I 
hunt  for  something  on  conceptual  abil¬ 
ity,  on  imaginative  and  creative  think¬ 
ing  as  different  from  critical  thinking 
and  catch  only  the  faintest  of  glimmers 
of  what  might  come  out  of  projective 
tests  in  the  course  of  the  long  swing 
and  the  labor  of  many  workers. 

All  of  this  then  gives  my  reasons  for 
thinking  that  we  must  incessantly  work 
at  the  concept  of  intelligences  rather 
than  intelligence,  going  thru  the  ever¬ 
lasting  process  of  finer  and  finer  differ¬ 
entiation  at  the  same  time  that  our 
main  job  must  always  be  the  synthesis 
and  integration  of  these  manifold  fac¬ 
tors  in  the  main  job  of  assessing  and 
helping  human  beings. 
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The  changed  concept  of  the  func-  girls,  working  in  grom>s  or  committees, 
tion  of  the  American  high  school  make  community  surveys  and  seek  in- 
made  it  necessary  to  change  the  formation  through  trips,  interviews, 
curriculum.  The  interest  of  educators  and  research.  They  organize  their 
in  psychology  and  child  develoj)ment  findings,  and  present  them  with  recom- 
led  to  concern  for  the  growth  of  each  mendations  for  school  and  community 
individual  child.  One  im})ortant  re-  action.  At  the  opi)Osite  extreme  is  the 
suit  has  been  the  development  of  the  subject  matter  core  which  is  character- 
core  i)rogram  on  the  "junior  high  school  ized  by  extensive  textbook  study  and 
level,  formal  prooedun^s  in  class.  In  the 

The  core  program  is  identified  by  a  great  majority  of  core  programs  a  corn- 
great  variety  of  names.  Among  them  bination  of  Pinglish  and  Social  Studies 
are  General  Education,  Tonified  Stud-  forms  the  theme  for  study.  Thiscom- 
ies.  Common  Learnings,  Basic  Living,  bination  is  considered  valid  Wause 
Social  Living,  and  the  Integrated  Pro-  these  subjects  are  “constants”  and  con- 
gram.  All  of  the  names  suggest  a  tain  learnings  net‘ded  by  all  youth, 
course  of  general  education.  For  the  A  fundamental  concept  in  executing 
purjKjses  of  this  discussion,  the  term  a  core  program  is  that  the  quality  of 
core  will  be  used  to  indicate  programs  learning  which  takes  place  is  in  direct 
of  general  education.  proportion  to  the  quality  of  the  human 

There  are  two  major  ideas  which  relationshij)  which  prevails  in  it. 
are  common  to  the  current  concept  of  Therefore,  successful  core  teaching  de¬ 
core.  The  first  idea  is  that  the  pro-  pends  largely  on  pupil-teacher  plan- 
gram  offerings  provide  experiences  ning.  The  teacher,  as  the  most  ex- 
needed  by  all  youth.  The  second  idea  perienced  member  of  the  group,  plays 
is  that  these  experiences  cut  across  sub-  a  vital  role  in  stimulating  and  guiding 
ject  matter  lines.  the  planning.  Equally  important  is 

Practices  in  implementing  a  core  the  teacher’s  role  in  assisting  in  the 
]>rogram  very  widely.  At  one  ex-  solution  of  problems,  finding  ways  of 
treme  is  the  experience  core,  in  which  presenting  the  findings,  and  in  aiding 
real  life  problems  motivate  all  living  the  evaluation  which  sets  new  goals, 
and  learning  experiences.  In  seeking  At  no  time  may  a  core  teacher  abdicate 
solutions  to  their  problems,  boys  and  his  position  as  guide  and  experienced 
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co-worker.  Together  the  teacher  and 
the  pupils  plan  learning  experiences 
rich  in  human  relationships. 

Let’s  take  a  problem  facing  a  core 
class  in  a  junior  high  school  in  Balti¬ 
more  County.  Here,  the  teacher  fol¬ 
lows  a  middle  road  between  the  experi¬ 
ence  core  and  the  subject  matter  core. 
Let’s  say  that  the  class  is  studying  Can¬ 
ada  and  has  decided  to  find  out  how 
ways  of  living  in  Canada  resemble 
those  in  the  United  States.  With  the 
teacher’s  guidance  they  have  analyzed 
the  problem  and  have  suggested  that 
the  following  might  have  had  consider¬ 
able  influence  on  ways  of  living  in 
Canada : 

I.  Racial  origins 

TI.  Geographical  influences 

III.  Historical  influences:  expan¬ 
sion,  Indians,  Mounties 

IV.  Religions 

V.  Cultural  developments;  mu¬ 
sic,  arts,  crafts,  literature 

VI.  Education  and  travel 

VII.  French  Quebec 

This  analysis  of  the  problem  has 
helped  fulfill  one  of  the  major  lan¬ 
guage  arts  aims  of  the  core  program. 
The  l)oys  and  girls  have  used  their 
present  knowledge  to  infer  and  to  anti¬ 
cipate  solutions,  both  important  aspects 
of  thinking. 

Xow,  the  task  facing  the  class  and 
the  teacher  is  to  plan  a  method  of  at¬ 
tack.  Everyone  is  to  engage  in  a 
worthwhile  learning  activity  which 
will  (1)  serve  the  individual’s  needs, 
and  (2)  contribute  to  the  total  under¬ 
standing  of  the  problem.  .Tim  sug¬ 
gests  group  work.  This  is  a  reason¬ 
able  suggestion  because  of  the  large 
area  to  be  surveyed.  Still  w’orking  as 
a  unit,  the  class  and  teacher  list  ap¬ 
propriate  learning  activities  for  the 
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topics  in  the  analysis.  Among  many 
ideas  presented  are: 

I.  Bar  graphs  showing  the  racial 
composition  of  both  Canada 
and  the  United  States  with 
statements  indicating  major 
likenesses  and  differences. 

II.  Temperature,  rainfall,  and 
physical  maps,  accompanied  by 
a  statement  of  conclusions. 

III.  Committee  reports  on :  the  role 
of  the  Indian  in  Canadian  life, 
the  Group  of  Seven  artists, 
how  French  Catholic  Quebec 
has  hindered  and/or  helped 
Canadian  unity,  what  needs  in 
colonial  Canada  were  met  by 
handicrafts,  and  progressive 
steps  in  the  solution  of  the 
travel  problem. 

IV.  ^Models :  Hudson  Bay  Company 
fur  trading  post,,  totem  pole. 

V.  Collections :  paintings  by  Can¬ 
adian  artist,  recordings  of 
work-songs 

The  list  presents  many  challenges. 
But  first,  the  class  must  consider 
sources.  The  school  and  town  library 
are  suggested.  The  museum  will  ar¬ 
range  an  illustrated  talk.  Tom’s  un¬ 
cle,  who  worked  for  one  year  on  the 
Canal  project,  is  enlisted  for  classroom 
duty. 

By  this  time,  interest  is  so  aroused 
and  ideas  so  abundant  that  the  students 
are  anxious  to  form  their  committees. 
Under  the  leadership  of  the  committee 
chairmen,  work  is  begun  on  the  selected 
topics.  Material  is  collected,  organ¬ 
ized,  and  prepared  for  presentation. 

The  further  the  work  progresses,  the 
more  both  teacher  and  class  rec(^ize 
the  need  for  definite  direction  in  per¬ 
forming  the  multitudinous  tasks  out¬ 
lined.  The  teacher  locates  and  stig- 
gests  references  and  study  materials 
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which  better  serve  the  ability  levels  of 
individuals.  Difficulty  with  new  words 
calls  for  some  phonetic  and  structural 
analyses.  Poor  outlines  set  the  stage 
for  a  lesson  on  outlining  skills.  Co¬ 
operatively,  standards  are  developed 
for  good  oral  reports.  The  trip  to  the 
museum  becomes  a  reality. 

The  boys  and  girls  have  discovered 
Mrs.  Mike,  Ernest  Thompson  Seton, 
Stephen  I>eacock,  and  Robert  W.  Serv¬ 
ice.  Excited  imaginations  eagerly 
evolve  a  story  in  which  8th  grade  Tim¬ 
my  enacts  the  role  of  a  Royal  Canadian 
^Mounted  Policeman  rescuins  a 
stranded  gold  miner.  With  chuckles, 
each  writes  his  own  parody  of  “I’ll 
Stay  in  Canada.” 

Finally,  the  time  comes  w’hen  each 
committee  may  report  its  findings  to 
the  class.  The*most  importani  part  of 
this  presentation  is  the  cooperat.'ve 
evaluation.  “Did  we  learn  how  each 
of  the  listed  topics'eontributed  to  Can¬ 
adian  ways  of  living?  How  does  the 
Canadian  way  of  living  compare  with 
ours?  Were  the  reports  easy  to  listen 
to  ?  Why  ?  What  language  arts  skills 
must  we  continue  to  work  on  ?  How 
have  our  conceptions  about  Canada 
changed  ?” 

In  this  cla,ssroom,  the  teacher  has 
used  the  interests  and  needs  of  his  stu¬ 
dents  to  guide  them  to  a  better  fulfill¬ 
ment  of  their  capabilities.  Through 
group  work,  initiative,  leadership,  and 
cooperation  were  developed.  Boys 
and  girls  further  developed  their  think¬ 
ing  [wwers  in  a  functional  situation 
where  they  recognized  a  problem,  an¬ 
alyzed  it,  and  divided  the  responsibil¬ 
ity  for  solving  it.  They  studied,  or¬ 
ganized  their  findings,  and  presented  a 
report  for  class  evaluation.  The  teach¬ 
er  was  able  to  analyze  the  attitudes, 
abilities,  and  habits  of  his  students  as 


they  worked.  The  evident  need  pro¬ 
vided  adequate  motivation  for  develop¬ 
ing  techniques  to  help  them. 

The  long  core  j)eriod,  usually  two 
or  three  periods  a  day,  gave  the  core 
teacher  time  for  longer  association 
with  his  pupils.  Personal  competen¬ 
cy  w’as  more  adequately  appraised. 
Opportunity  was  provided  for  adapt¬ 
ing  the  instructional  program  to  meet 
the  needs  of  the  pupils  in  different  sit¬ 
uations.  Individual  and  group  work 
was  skillfully  guided  to  satisfy  both 
needs  and  abilities. 

The  satisfactory  execution  of  a  core 
program  challenges  the  best  in  the 
teacher.  He  must  like  and  under¬ 
stand  adolescents.  Informal  tech¬ 
niques  for  enriching  his  knowledge  of 
boys  and  girls  must  be  develope(^.  The 
teacher  ihust  have*thc  ability  to  set  up 
learning  situations  and  then  to  provide 
democratic  leadership  during  class  and 
group  activities.  These  techniques 
for  obtaining  information  about  chil¬ 
dren,  for  meeting  their  needs,  and  for 
working  together  are  the  essence  of 
good  guidance. 

The  core  teacher  is  the  heart  of  the 
guidance  program  in  the  junior  high 
schools  of  Baltimore  County.  No  one 
else  has  so  many  opportunities  to  help 
boys  and  girls  make  meaningful  deci¬ 
sions.  No  one  else  has  so  great  a  need 
to  obtain  and  interpret  data  concern¬ 
ing  members  of  the  class.  However, 
no  core  teacher  is  expected  to  perform 
guidance  functions  which  tax  the 
teachers’  specific  skills  or  demand  time 
beyond  a  reasonable  limit.  In  order 
to  make  it  possible  for  the  core  teacher 
to  make  a  maximum  contribution  to 
the  guidance  program,  organized  guid¬ 
ance  services  are  available  in  every 
school.  These  services  include  special¬ 
ists,  research,  and  in-service  training. 
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There  is,  then,  a  place  for  the  speci¬ 
alist  in  the  guidance  program.  One 
or  more  counselors  are  assigned  to 
every  junior  high  school.  Teacher 
and  counselor  recognize  the  many 
levels  at  which  counseling  takes  place. 
They  accept  the  principle  that  it  is  a 
matter  of  ethics  to  make  a  referral  to 
a  specialist  when  it  becomes  apparent 
that  the  skills  required  are  beyond  the 
ability  of  the  teacher  or  the  counselor. 

The  school  nurse,  who  is  on  full¬ 
time  duty,  receives  all  cases  which  give 
any  indication  of  physical  problems. 

On  a  county  level  the  services  of  a 
clinical  psychologist  are  available  to 
the  counselor.  The  psychologist  in 
turn  uses  the  psychiatric  services  avail¬ 
able  in  Baltimore  and  the  state. 

A  group  of  visiting  teachers  ir  the 
Pupil  Personnel^  department  provides 
home  visits  and  social  case  studies.  In 
turn  referrals  are  made  by  this  depart¬ 
ment  to  social  agencies  and  courts. 

Other  valuable  referral  services  are 
those  provided  by  the  Vocational  Re¬ 
habilitation  Department  and  by  the 
Employment  Security  Division, 

In  short,  the  counselor  in  a  school 
has  a  wealth  of  referral  services  to 
offer  the  core  teacher. 

A  county-wide  test  program  provides 
much  needed  information  concerning 
the  individual  child.  The  program  in¬ 
cludes  tests  of  mental  ability,  achieve¬ 
ment,  interests,  and  some  special  apti¬ 
tudes.  A  comparison  of  achievement 
and  ability  is  made  for  each  child  in 
an  effort  to  discover  those  children 
whose  achievement  fall  too  far  below 
or  too  much  above  the  level  of  ability. 
When  results  have  been  re-evaluated 
for  accuracy  of  testing,  those  cases 
which  still  show  gross  differences  are 
referred  for  counseling.  In  almost 


every  instance  these  prove  to  be  chil¬ 
dren  with  real  problems. 

Children  with  learning  problems  are 
referred  for  clinical  testing  and  an  an¬ 
alysis  of  the  child’s  learning  difficul¬ 
ties.  The  clinical  psychologist  spends 
considerable  time  interpreting  learn¬ 
ing  difficulties  to  parents  and  teachers. 

The  counselor,  under  the  leadership 
of  the  principal,  endeavors  to  interpret 
guidance  functions  to  teachers,  pupils, 
and  parents.  The  quality  of  the  pro¬ 
gram  in  any  school  is  directly  related 
to  the  quality  of  leadership  provided 
by  the  principal,  and  to  the  amount  of 
time  devoted  to  the  exchange  of  think¬ 
ing  relative  to  guidance  needs  and 
problems.  Those  schools  with  the  best 
programs  make  frequent  use  of  cojun- 
selors  in  faculty  meetings,  P.  T.  A. 
meetings,  and  community  projects. 

One  of  our  best  in-service  training 
devices  is  the  use  of  the  case-confer¬ 
ence  method.  A  carefully  prepared 
case  report  is  presented  to  all  faculty 
members  working  with  a  child.  The 
formal  presentation  by  counselor, 
nurse,  visiting  teacher,  and  core  teach¬ 
er  is  then  discussed  by  the  entire 
group:  A  plan  of  action  or  at  least  a 
direction  of  thinking  is  sought.  Teach¬ 
ers  find  this  a  valuable  approach  to  un¬ 
derstanding  behavior. 

The  guidance  committee  offers  an¬ 
other  opportunity  for  teachers  to  un¬ 
derstand  and  to  help  make  guidance 
policies  in  their  school.  Guidance  be¬ 
comes  much  more  than  a  mopping-up 
activity  in  schools  with  active  guidance 
committees.  The  most  interesting 
guidance  committee  in  Baltimore 
County  is  one  which  includes  a  student 
auxiliary  committee  sponsored  by  the 
Student  Council. 

There  are  no  required  courses  in 
guidance,  but  guidance  is  an  integral 
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part  of  the  entire  educational  program,  cover  the  effectiveness  of  our  educa- 
Units  on  personality  and  orientation  to  tional  program.  Continuous  evalua- 
the  educational  and  occupational  world  tion  of  curriculum  experiences  is  pos- 
are  included  in  the  core  program.  This  sible  only  when  follow-up  studies  are 
is  a  more  natural  process  and  provides  carefully  made  and  interpreted.  One 
a  better  motivation.  Another  advan-  group  receiving  considerable  attention 
tage  is  that  the  counselor  is  free  to  per-  at  the  prt^ent  time  is  the  16  year  olds 
form  tasks  requiring  his  special  skills  who  seem  to  have  received  all  that 
and  training.  formal  education  can  offer  them.  A 

Orientation  work  begins  with  an  ar-  16  year  old,  who  has  a  readiness  for 
ticulation  program  in  the  spring.  The  work,  and  whose  level  of  achievement 
best  programs  include  visits  of  sixth  reached  his  low’  level  of  ability,  is 
graders  to  the  secondary  school  they  encouraged  by  the  j>sycho](^ist  to  take 
are  to  enter  in  the  fall.  Core  classes  a  job.  The  counselor  accepts  respon- 
play  an  important  role  in  this  program,  sibility  for  his  placement  and  endeav- 
The  first  days  in  the  new  school  year  ors  to  keep  in  touch  w’ith  the  youth 
are  used  for  orientation  of  new  stu-  after  his  withdrawal  from  school.  The 
dents,  especially  seventh  graders.  efficiency  of  this  policy  can  only  be  dc- 

The  core  program  in  the  ninth  grade  termined  after,  a  perio<l  of  research 
offers  two  units  of  work  related  to  the  studies  designed  to  determine  the  qual- 
problem  of  education*.!  planning.  The  amount  of  adjustment  made  by 

first  unit  Myself  and  Others  gives  the  groiip. 

pupil  an  opportunity  to  look  at  himself  This  discussion  has  been  concerned 
and  to  recognize  his  interests,  abilities,  primarily  with  guidance  as  an  integ- 
and  needs.  A  later  unit  Liviny  in  the  rated  part  of  core.  However,  it  must 
World  of  Work  is  designed  to  help  him  be  pointed  out  that  guidance  plays  an 
plan  his  educational  program  in  the  equally  vital  and  functional  part  in  all 
senior  high  school  in  terms  of  his  vo-  phases  of  the  total  school  program  in 
cational  interests  and  plans.  Parent  Baltimore  County.  The  entire  staff 
conferences  play  an  important  role  continually  works  to  discover  the  needs 
here  and  some  serious  thinking  is  done  of  the  boys  and  girls  on  every  school 
by  child  and  parents.  The  culminat-  level  and  to  adjust  the  program  to  their 
ing  activity  of  the  unit  is  the  develop-  needs. 

ment  of  a  planned  program  for  each  in-  Such  a  continually  evolving  guid- 
dividual  for  the  three  years  of  senior  ance  program  requires  a  eomprehensive 
high  school.  Counselors  are  available  approach.  Formal  and  informal  eval- 
as  consultants  and  to  provide  addition-  nation  techniques  are  used.  Guidance 
al  materials  for  study.  services  vary  from  school  to  school  ac- 

Counselors  arc  members  of  curricu-  cording  to  needs  and  interpretations, 
lum  committees  and  so  help  to  formul-  Curriculum  experiences  are  frequently 
ate  plans  for  curriculum  experiences  re-evaluated  and  revised  in  the  light 
related  to  guidance  needs.  of  current  findings.  Teachers  and 

Follow-up  studies  are  an  essential  staff  are  aw’are  of  the  value  of  an  in¬ 
aspect  of  the  counselor’s  work,  for  it  is  tegrated  program  and  work  coopera- 
in  studies  of  this  nature  that  we  dis-  tively  toward  that  goal. 


School  Camping — A  Potent 

Factor  in  Guidance 

By  MARION  J.  SACK 
Principal,  Wayne  Grammar  School 
Redhor  Township  School  District,  Pennsylvania 

SINCE  the  fall  of  1946  school  the  staff  has  found  in  the  camping  pro- 
caniping  has  been  part  of  the  cur-  gram.  Interestingly  enough,  however, 
riculum  of  the  Wayne  Grammar  it  is  for  none  of  these  reasons  that  the 
School  in  Radnor  Township  School  teachers  always  decide  to  continue  the 
District,  Pennsylvania.  Beginning  as  camping  program  regardless  of  diffi- 
an  e.\[)eriment  with  one  fifth  grade  ciilties.  Again  and  again  they  come 
class  whost‘  teacher  was  interested  in  back  to  the  fact  that  the  camping  ex¬ 
camping,  the  program  has  steadily  de-  }>erience  gives  them  the  chance  to  study 
veloptnl  until  today,  by  the  end  of  the  and  know  children  in  a  vviiy  that  no¬ 
sixth  grade,  each  of  the  Wayne  Gram-  thing  else  can.  * 

mar  School  children  has  ‘hnd  four  ‘  It  is  this  phase  “^f  the  camping  pro¬ 
camping  experiences.  These  trips  last  gram,  the  child  study  phase,  that  wnll 
from  three  days,  to  a  week.  They  oc-  be  discuss'?d  more  fully  in  this  paper 
cur  during  the  fifth  and  sixth  grades  for  our  teachers  have  found  that 
and  are  so  planned  that  one  comes  in  through  our  camping  program  we  get 
the  fall,  one  in  the  winter,  and  two  in  to  know  our  children  more  fully  than 
the  spring.  we  could  otherwise,  and,  therefore,  we 

After  each  trip  the  children  and  the  are  able  to  give  children  better  guid- 
teacher  evaluate  their  experience,  ance. 

Then  the  staff  themselves  come  toge-  Guidance  we  define  as  anything  and 
ther  for  an  evaluation.  In  spite  of  the  everything  the  teacher  does  to  help  the 
many  difficulties  encountered  in  carry-  child  Tcnow  himself  better  and,  in  the 
ing  out  the  program  the  staff  has  al-  light  of  that  self-knowledge,  to  formul- 
ways  enthusiastically  endorsed  its  con-  ate  and  carry  out  his  plans.  In  brief, 
tinuance.  Opportunities  for  use  of  guidance  in  our  thinking  is  help  to- 
the  three  ‘Vs”  in  situatiottis  w'here  ward  constructive  self-direction  and 
there  is  a  vital  need  for  them;  the  independence. 

opportunity  to  study  natural  science  Our  camping  prt^ram  requires  that 
and  natural  history  in  the  field ;  the  the  boys  and  girls  plan  their  own 
need  for  careful  planning  and  fore-  meals,  buy  all  their  own  food,  prepare 
sight ;  the  necessity  for  knowing  what  the  meals  and  clean  up  afterward, 
is  required  in  providing  a  well  bal-  This,  obviously,  is  genuine  responsi- 
anced  diet;  the  fun  of  good  fellowship;  bility  of  the  first  order.  It  puts  the 
the  delight  of  close  contact  with  the  children’s  work  to  the  acid  test  of  real- 
out-of-doors  ....  all  of  these  values  ity.  In  the  planning  periods  at  school. 
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teachers  and  children,  too,  become 
aware  of  those  whom  they  can  depend 
upon  for  accurate  reports  and  careful 
workmanship.  Those  who  are  willing 
to  take  a  chance  without  checking  on 
an  estimate  of  food  or  cost ;  those  who 
are  satisfied  to  “guess’’  that  this  will 
be  enough  or  all  right;  those  who  are 
willing  and  able  to  go  step  by  step  in 
gathering  their  information ;  those  who 
can  organize  and  those  who  can’t;  all 
such  qualities  and  abilities  are  brought 
to  light  during  the  camp  planning  at 
school.  It  may  be  argued,  and  rightly 
so,  that  any  good  curriculum  other 
than  camp  does  the  same  kind  of  sift¬ 
ing  and  sorting.  However,  the  point 
to  be  emphasized  here  is  that  this  sub¬ 
ject  matter  brings  forth  an  interest 
and  an  enthusiasm  which  causes  the 
varying  abilities,  work  habits,  and 
traits  of  character  to  be  seen  more  eas¬ 
ily  than  at  other  times.  The  alert 
teacher  is  constantly  observing  the  chil¬ 
dren,  taking  actual  and  mental  notes 
and  building  a  knowledge  of  the  child 
that  is  invaluable. 

The  camping  experience  is  always  a 
fruitful  place  to  study  human  rela¬ 
tions.  The  children  are  together  dur¬ 
ing  the  entire  twenty-four  hours  of  the 
day.  The  teacher  sees  them  in  work 
and  play  combinations  and  group  sit¬ 
uations  that  would  never  occur  any 
place  except  at  camp.  Moreover,  our 
children  work  out  their  own  cooking 
groups,  cabin  groups,  sleeping  groups, 
study  groups  and  play  groups  for  the 
camping  trip.  Determining  the  per¬ 
sonnel  of  these  groups  is  always  one 
of  the  most  diflicult  of  the  children’s 
problems.  During  the  process  the 
teacher  learns  much  of  the  reasons  for 
a  child’s  choice  of  companions  and 
what  his  real  status  in  the  group  is. 
During  this  time,  too,  many  opportun¬ 


ities  occur  for  the  frank  analysis  of 
personality.  Frequently  great  strides 
are  made  in  helping  a  child  appreciate 
the  reason  why  he  is  not  popular  and 
another  one  is,  and  vice  versa.  No¬ 
thing  else  in  the  usual  school  program, 
— not  committee  work,  nor  club 
groups,  nor  even  square  dancing, — per¬ 
mits  such  disclosures  of  group  struc¬ 
ture  and  the  individual’s  relation  to  it. 
Teachers  have  said  over  and  over  that 
the  camping  experience  is  worth  hav¬ 
ing  if  for  no  other  reason  that  the 
chance  it  gives  them  to  see  the  actual 
social  make-up  of  the  class. 

Concomitant  with  the  detailed  and 
and  thorough  knowledge  of  human  re¬ 
lations  that  camping  develops  is  the 
discoveiy*  of  the  habits  of  thought  and 
behavior  of  the  children.  Ways  of 
thinking  are  bared  that  otherwise 
would  never  be  uncovered.  The  teach¬ 
er  realizes  that  one  child’s  thinking  is 
constructive,  another’s  destructive. 
This  one’s  is  direct  while  that  one’s 
is  circuitous.  One  is  optimistic  and 
another  pessimistic.  Here  is  one  dar¬ 
ing  and  experimental  in  outlook  and 
there  is  another  fearful  and  cautious. 
Frequently,  prejudices,  often  unsus¬ 
pected  by  the  individual,  are  brought 
to  the  surface.  After  all,  it  is  one 
thing  to  say  that  all  men  are  brothers, 
regardless  of  race  or  religion,  and  quite 
another  to  live  with  njembers  of  a  dif¬ 
ferent  race  or  religion  for  several  days 
or  a  week !  Here,  too,  our  teachers 
have  felt  that  this  is  not  a  case  of  the 
camp  program  disclosing  these  things 
to  a  greater  degree  than  another  part  of 
the  curriculum,  but  of  the  camp  pro¬ 
gram  being  the  only  part  of  the  curri¬ 
culum  which  discloses  these  qualities. 

The  camp  program,  too,  shows  those 
children  who  are  temperamentally 
geared  to  respond  to  the  sensory  pleas- 
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ure  of  the  out-of-doors.  The  student  In  a  word,  the  camp  program  is  our 


of  mathematics  and  the  book-worm 
may  be  unaware  of  the  myriad  small 
sounds  of  the  forest;  of  the  pungent 
smell  of  the  earth  after  rain  or  of  the 
meadow  under  the  noonday  sun.  The 
rhythm  of  the  fleeing  deer  may  pass 
unnoticed;  the  colors  in  the  rocks  be 
unseen.  At  camp  the  child  who  finds 
the  turtle  and  the  newt,  the  one  who 
hears  the  soft  whirr  of  the  mourning 
dove  and  catches  the  flash  of  the  hum¬ 
ming-bird  takes  the  lead.  As  a  result 
he  gains  a  respect  he  never  had.  Then, 
because  we  take  a  small  reference  li¬ 
brary  to  camp,  the  stage  is  set  for  the 
scholar  and  the  child  of  the  earth  to 
come  together  in  mutual  respect  and 
with  the  wise  guidance  of  the  teacher 
each  broadens  the  understanding  of  the 
other  at  the  same  time  that  he  comes 
to  realize  and  value  his  own  particular 
“bent.” 

Only  at  camp  can  we  discover  the 
child  w'ho  is  afraid  of  the  dark,  or  the 
one  who  cries  for  his  mother  and 
dreads  to  face  the  days  without  some 
contact  with  her.  Only  at  camp  is 
there  the  opportunity  to  observe  the 
complete  cycle  of  the  day  with  its 
round  of  varying  responsibilities,  hab¬ 
its  of  personal  needs  and  the  constant 
action,  reaction  and  interaction  of  per¬ 
sonalities. 


richest  source  of  child  study.  Know¬ 
ing  children,  understanding  them  in¬ 
dividually  and  as  members  of  a  parti¬ 
cular  group  playing  varying  roles 
within  that  group,  the  teacher  plans 
more  effectively  for  the  class  as  a  whole 
and  for  each  child  in  the  class.  The 
teacher  is,  therefore,  able  to  help  the 
child  know  the  kind  of  person  he  is, 
....  his  character  strengths  and  weak¬ 
nesses,  his  abilities  and  disabilities,  his 
talents  and  his  lacks,  his  interests  and 
disinte  rests. 

It  should  be  noted,  too,  that  the 
camp  situation  allows  children  to  know 
the  teacher  in  a  way  not  possible  other¬ 
wise.  This  in  turn  establishes  a  sec¬ 
urity  which  begets  confidence  and 
trust.  In  such  an  atmosphere  the  child 
more  readily  works  with  and  talks  with 
the  teacher. 

Because  of  the  mutual  respect  be¬ 
tween  children  and  teacher  and  because 
of  the  teachers’  deep  understanding  of 
each  child,  it  is  possible  to  provide 
more  effectively  the  opportunity  for 
experiences  which  lead  the  child  step 
by  step  into  an  ever-increasing  free¬ 
dom  of  socially  constructive  self-direc¬ 
tion  where  guidance  becomes  less  and 
less  necessary. 


A  Parent’s  Views  on  Guidance 

liy  ROBERT  E.  BECKMAX 
Supervising  Principal,  Leicisburg  Schools 
Letvisburg,  Pennsylvania 


Because  I  have  spent  twenty- 
seven  years  in  public  school 
work,  it  will  be  difficult  for  me 
to  separate  the  portion  of  me  labeled 
school  teacher  from  that  labeled  par¬ 
ent.  Hence  I  ret]uest  your  imlulgence 
in  case  I  may  seem  to  speak  from  the 
wrong  corner.  There  is  also  the  ques¬ 
tion  of  whelher  this  expression  should 
be  limited  to  one  parent’s  views  on 
guidance  for  his  children  or  whether 
it  should  include  a  com{)osite  view  of 
the  average  jiarent.  Since  it  is  much 
easier  fo4  me  to  know  my  own  views 
rather  than  those  of  others,  I  will  in 
most  cases  consider  the  former.  How¬ 
ever,  since  I  have  on  various  occasions 
run  head-on  into  feelings  of  other  par¬ 
ents  relative  to  details  of  the  guidance 
program,  the  “typical  parent,”  if  there 
is  any  such  animal,  will  also  be  con¬ 
sidered. 

It  is  important,  first  of  all,  to  re¬ 
cognize  that  nearly  all  of  us  parents 
are  conservative  in  our  educational 
thinking,  regardless  of  our  age  to  ac¬ 
quire  10.53  models  in  the  field  of  gad¬ 
gets.  Recently  at  a  dinner  gathering 
I  chanced  to  remark  that,  in  the  school 
of  today,  a  child  learns  to  read  before 
he  learns  the  alphabet.  Immediately 
the  wife  of  a  college  professor  of  Eng¬ 
lish  rejoined,  “Do  they  ever  learn  the 
alphabet?”  This  was  promptly  fol¬ 
lowed  by  this  question  from  an  elderly 
gentleman :  “Do  you  teach  them  cal¬ 
culus  before  arithmetic  ?”  In  each 
case  the  thinking  seemed  to  be  that, 


since  the  method  was  different  from 
the  traditional,  it  must  of  necessity  be 
wrong  or  doomed  to  fail.  Many 
times,  when  {parents  have  been  present 
during  my  counseling  certain  pupils 
against  electing  some  subject  as  plane 
geometry  or  Latin,  I  have  met  this  re¬ 
tort  from  papa  or  mama:  “I  took  it 
when  I  was  in  school  and  it  never  hurt 
me.”  If  most  of  us  are  as  cautious, 
and  I  l)elieve  we  are,  it  would  be  well 
for  guidance  personnel  to  take  note  of 
the  great  need  for  Ix'tter  and  more 
thoroufjJi  public  relations. 

Guidance  should  not  be  presented  to 
I>arents  as  something  either  new  or 
technical.  Xo  doubt  good  teachers 
have  always  “guided”  their  pupils,  but 
until  recently  there  was  no  organized 
program  and  much  was  left  to  chance. 
Like  the  health  program  of  that  day 
which  ignored  one  till  he  became  ill, 
so  the  school  took  no  particular  notice 
of  one  till  he  came  to  be  in  serious 
trouble.  Today  there  is  greater  em¬ 
phasis  on  preventive  measures  with  the 
aim  of  solving  problems  before  they 
become  large. 

As  a  parent  I  would  wish  to  think 
of  guidance  not  as  a  separate  depart¬ 
ment  of  the  school  program,  but  as 
something  that  permeates  the  entire 
program  of  the  school.  In  a  large 
sense  all  of  education  is  guidance  and 
cannot  be  set  apart,  hence  the  pur¬ 
poses  of  a  guidance  program  would  be 
much  the  same  as  the  broad  educa¬ 
tional  aims.  The  primary  purpose 
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would  seem  to  me  to  be  that  of  helping 
the  pupil  to  discover  and  better  under¬ 
stand  himself  and  his  environment. 
The  obvious  sequel  to  this  would  be  to 
assist  the  pupil  in  finding  a  place  in 
the  school  society  consistent  wdth  his 
potentialities. 

In  desiring  effective  guidance  for 
my  child  I  would  consider  the  home¬ 
room  teacher  as  a  key  person.  Since 
most  elementary  schools  are  not  strong¬ 
ly  departmentalized,  the  one  teacher 
with  whom  a  child  spends  most  of  the 
school  day  would  be  the  person  of 
greatest  influence.  A  good  balance  be¬ 
tween  firmness  on  the  one  hand  and 
sympathetic  understanding  on  the 
other  w’ill  become  a  major  factor  in 
helping  the  child  become  a  socialized 
individual.  '  In  the  h?gh  school  I 
would  hoj^e  that  my  child  might  be  so 
fortunate  as  to  have  the  same  home 
room  teacher  throughout  his  stay  in 
that  school.  Such  a  person  woiild  be 
in  a  key  position  to  do  much  wise  coun¬ 
seling;  and  if  the  homeroom  really  is 
what  the  term  implies,  the  teacher 
would  in  most  cases  be  much  closer  to 
the  student  than  teachers  of  particu¬ 
lar  subject  matter  courses.  These  lat¬ 
ter  teachers  may  be  different  for  each 
year  of  the  ehild’s  stav  in  school  and 
that  is  why  it  is  preferable  that  each 
])uj)il  have  the  sanie  homeroom  teacher 
for  a  three-year  span  when  possible. 

For  the  junior  high  years  I  would 
hope  that  my  child  might  be  so  fortun¬ 
ate  as  to  have  outstanding  teachers  in 
such  special  fields  as  music,  art,  health, 
homemaking  and  industrial  arts.  This 
period  in  the  child’s  life  is  one  when 
new  interests,  aptitudes  and  leanings 
frequently  emerge,  and  the  teacher  in 
such  a  field  has  a  rare  opportunity  to 
assist  the  child  in  the  development  of 
new  insights,  understandings  and  aj)- 


preciations.  Since  differentiation  in 
courses  generally  comes  at  the  end  of 
the  junior  high  period,  all  the  teachers 
here  play  a  significant  role  in  helping 
the  pupil  find  himself. 

No  phase  of  guidance  is  more  sig¬ 
nificant  than  that  in  the  social-moral 
area.  When  an  adolescent  first  discov¬ 
ers  the  opposite  sex,  while  also  learn¬ 
ing  about  himself,  new  attitudes  and 
values  frequently  replace  those  former¬ 
ly  held.  I  am  indeed  glad  that  boys 
and  girls  are  no  longer  sent  to  separate 
schools  or  scheduled  in  separate  classes 
as  w’as  once  the  case.  Nothing  is  more 
important  than  that  they  learn  natural 
and  wholesome  attitudes  toward  each 
other,  and_  the  school  can  contribute 
much  to  this.  Fach  teacher  .who  comes 
in  coptact  with  the  child  will  by  his 
own  l>?havior  patterns  and  by  sympa¬ 
thetic  understanding  of  the  pupil’s 
problems  contribute  something  to  the 
moral  and  social  development  of  the 
pupil. 

The  period  of  adolescence  is  a  time 
in  the  lives  of  many  young  people  when 
much  guidance  is  needed  in  the  realm 
of  religious  belief  and  matters  of  faith. 
More  conversions  occur  during  the 
high  school  years  than  in  any  similar 
period.  It  is  also  true  that  many  who 
w’ere  quite  faithful  in  religiotis  obliga¬ 
tions  up  to  this  point  suddenly  experi¬ 
ence  a  change  of  attitude  and  are  very 
much  at  sea  in  their  religious  beliefs. 
!Many  schools  have  made  their  students 
available  for  “released  time”  pro¬ 
grams  of  religious  education  conducted 
by  church  groups.  In  this  matter  I 
can  only  speak  for  myself,  but  while 
recognizing  the  need  for  such  guidance 
I  feel  strongly  that  in  no  way  is  it  the 
obligation  of  the  public  schools  to  pro¬ 
vide  either  the  time  or  instruction  in 
this  area.  Our  schools  have  been  re- 
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quired  to  add  innumerable  subject  mat¬ 
ter  fields  and  assume  added  functions 
not  hitherto  theirs  to  such  an  extent 
that  even  now  we  may  be  spreading 
ourselves  dangerously  thin.  However 
it  can  be  said  without  fear  of  contra¬ 
diction  that  every  classroom  and  school 
situation  should  encourage,  promote 
and  require  in  so  far  as  possible  a  high 
level  of  Christian  conduct.  If  schools 
fail  to  do  this  they  would  seem  to  have 
failed  in  everything. 

It  would  be  my  hope  as  a  parent 
that  my  child  would  have  the  Ijenefit  of 
e.xpert  advice  and  counsel  relative  to 
6ek*ction  of  curricula  and  elective 
courses.  In  order  to  advise  soundly  it 
will  be  necessary  to  know  the  interests 
and  abilities  of  the  child  as  well  as  his 
particular  attitudes  and  problems. 
This  w’ill  moan  ^hat  a  broad  testing 
program  wiH  have  been  administered 
to  tjike  these  measures.  Probably 
there  should  be  a  mental  test  given  in 
each  three  year  span  of  the  public 
school  program,  in  addition  to  aptitude 
and  interest  inventories,  personality 
development  measures  and  various 
achievement  tests  somewhere  along  the 
line.  Since  many  pupils  have  the 
same  tendencies  as  adults  in  overload¬ 
ing  their  programs  and  lives,  I  would 
hope  that  the  guidance  services  of  the 
school  would  restrain  my  child  should 
he  attempt  more  than  he  can  do  thor¬ 
oughly. 

Discipline  is  a  term  not  in  very  good 
repute  today  because  it  su^ests  to 
many  undue  severity  or  even  harsh¬ 
ness.  However  there  is  still  as  great 
a  need  as  before  for  adequate  measures 
of  group  control,  to  the  extent  that  each 
child  is  required  to  be  a  well  controlled 
person  who  is  constantly  mindful  of 
the  rights  of  others.  I  once  heard  a 
school  principal  use  this  phrase: 


“Every  child  has  a  right  to  be  disci¬ 
plined.”  Probably  no  pupil  would 
ever  insist  upon  such  a  “right,”  but  it 
is  frequently  true  of  young  people  that 
they  will  give  as  much  as  is  required 
of  them  and  not  very  much  more.  If 
this  is  true  it  would  seem  unfair  to  a 
child  if  he  were  not  required  to  per¬ 
form  on  his  higher  levels. 

One  of  the  excellent  goals  of  the 
public  schools  is  sound  health  for  every 
child.  While  this  is  not  always  pos¬ 
sible  of  full  attainment,  no  aim  can  be 
of  greater  importance.  There  is  dang¬ 
er  in  leaving  this  assignment  wholly  to 
the  teacher  of  health.  It  is  well  to 
remember  also  that  in  the  mind  of  the 
typical  high  school  pupil  the  health 
program  is  mainly  the  physical  educa¬ 
tion  and  sports  program  of  the  school. 
More  stress  might  well  be  laid  on  the 
importance  of  proper  diet  in  relation 
to  slnind  health.  Candy  and  soft  drink 
vending  machines  in  school  buildings 
would  seem  to  be  inconsistent  with 
known  diet  facts  and  school  aims. 

Guidance  is  of  many  vatieties  and 
phases  including  the  social,  moral,  edu¬ 
cational  and  vocational.  Regardless 
of  the  form  the  school  guidance  pro¬ 
gram  may  take  in  its  organization, 
probably  nothing  will  contribute  so 
much  toward  helping  young  people  as 
a  fine  corps  of  teachers.  The  child  as¬ 
signed  to  teachers  who  are  bigger  than 
their  subject-matter  fields  is  indeed 
fortunate.  Specializing  in  narrowing 
subject-matter  areas  is  good  in  that  it 
helps  one  to  learn  more  thoroughly,  but 
there  is  the  accompanying  danger  of 
knowing  too  little  about  other  fields 
and  of  glorifying  one’s  own  interest 
areas  while  belittling  those  of  others. 
How  fortunate  is  the  child  who  learns 
English  in  every  class  throughout  the 
day  rather  than  in  English  class  only. 
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Should  not  all  teachers  be  health  teach¬ 
ers?  And  what  of  the  social  studies 
teacher  who  is  a  complete  blank  where 
figures  are  involved?  Or  the  voca¬ 
tional  teacher  who  is  a  social  illiter¬ 
ate  ?  That  teacher  who  possesses 
broad  interests  will  live  in  a  larger 
world  and  will  thus  be  able  to  help 
his  pupils  to  do  the  same,  and  it  is 
also  likely  that  his  judgments  and  scale 


of  values  will  be  sound  in  comparison 
to  those  of  the  too  specialized  teacher. 
Probably  nothing  would  be  more  difSi- 
cult  than  to  assemble  a  faculty  of  such 
high  qualifications,  but  there  is  good 
reason  to  believe  that  each  succeeding 
year  a  greater  number  of  first  rate  per¬ 
sons  is  attracted  to  the  field.  If  this 
is  true  the  picture  cannot  but  be  bright¬ 
er  ahead. 
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Tales  of  the  Western  World.  Collected 
by  Ruth  Elgin  Suddeth  and  Constance  Gay 
Morenus.  Illustrated  by  Warren  Hunter. 
Austin  (Texas).  The  Steck  Company. 
1953.  $2.50. 

Thirty-eight  tales,  one  more  interesting 
than  the  next,  have  been  collected  from 
among  the  folk  tales  of  our  western  world 
to  make  up  this  most  attractive  book., 
There  are  animal  myths,  tale^  of  imagina¬ 
tion,  stories  of  leaders  and  chiefs,  and  ac¬ 
counts  of  some  very  clever  characters. 
The  reader  is  taken  to  the  Andes,  the 
Pampas,  Central  America,  the  West  In¬ 
dies,  and  Canada.  Traveling  across  the 
United  States,  the  reader  enjoys  tales 
‘about  the  Indians,  the  Eskimos,  Western¬ 
ers,  New  Englanders,  and  Southerners.  A 
very  attractive  book  for  young  readers. 

Beginner’s  Luck.  By  Oriel  Malet.  Il¬ 
lustrated  by  Fritz  Wegner.  Boston.  Lit¬ 
tle,  Brown  and  Company.  1953.  $2.75. 

Beginner’s  Luck  is  the  story  of  the  Mal¬ 
lory  children  —  three  English  orphans 
brought  up  strictly  by  their  Aunt  Horatia. 
Their  aunt  always  said  that  grease  paint 
and  footlights  had  been  the  ruination  of 
their  father,  a  famed  Shakespearean  act¬ 
or.  How  James,  Jenny,  and  Victoria  break 
away  from  their  dismal,  untheatrical  sit¬ 
uation  and  find  jobs  in  a  pantomine  troupe 
is  a  rollicking  good  story  that  children  of 
the  early  teens  will  enjoy. 


Bob  Clifton:  African  Planter.  By  Dock 
Hogue.  Illustrated  by  Kurt  Wiese.  New 
York.  Henry  Holt  and  Company.  1953. 
$2.50. 

This  is  the  fourth  in  a  series  of  books 
dealing  with  Bob  Clifton  and  lifie  in  pres¬ 
ent-dry^  Africa.  The  three  earlier  books 
have  demonstrated  their  appeal  to  }’oung 
readers  and  boys  have  been  very  enthusias¬ 
tic  about  them.  The  tensions  of  rival 
groups  of  coffee  planters  with  the  natives 
constitute  the  core  of  an  exciting  and 
Authentic  story. 

Tales  of  Faraway  Folk.  By  Babette 
Deutsch  and  Avrahm  Yarmolinsky.  Pic¬ 
tures  by  Irena  Lorentowicz.  New  York. 
Harper  and  Brothers.  1952,  $2.25. 

Ten  folk  tales  from  the  Ukraine,  Siberia, 
the  Altai  in  Central  Asia,  Karelia,  the  Cau¬ 
casus,  and  Lithuania  have  been  gathered 
in  this  book  by  the  well-known  American 
poet  and  critic  in  collaboration  with  her 
husband,  who  is  chief  of  the  Slavonic  divi¬ 
sion  of  the  New  York  Public  Library. 
These  are  the  homely  tales  that  have  come 
down  through  the  ages  and  are  told  today 
in  quarters  of  the  world  by  people  who 
have  very  few  or  no  books.  The  prose  is 
distinguished  and  the  pictures  are  delight¬ 
ful.  Those  who  read  stories  to  children 
will  welcome  this  collection. 


The  Unique  Characteristics 

0/ Elementary  Guidance 

By  HAROLD  F.  COTTINGHAM 
Department  of  Psychology,  The  Florida  State  University 
Tallahasse,  Fla. 


AS  SOUND  practices  in  appropriate 
oJ'gfloizational  structures  are  de¬ 
veloped  and  published  more  is 
becoming  knowm  concerning  the  ele¬ 
ments,  functions,  and  philosophy  of 
guidance  efforts  in  the  elementary 
school.  In  this  process  several  sim¬ 
ilarities  with  secondary  'school  guid¬ 
ance  features  have  been  Rioted.  Never¬ 
theless  it  is  the  opinion  of  many  teach¬ 
ers  in  elementary  education  that  the 
,  specific  distinguishing  aspects  of  guid¬ 
ance  at  their  level  have  not  been  too 
effectively  identified  due  to  the  em- 
'phasis  upon  likenesses.  It  is  for  this 
purpose  that  the  following  unique 
characteristics  are  outlined. 

Personnel 

A  notable  feature  of  guidance  activ¬ 
ities  in  elementary  schools  is  their  cen¬ 
tralization  around  the  teacher  as  the 
key  person.  Not  only  is  this  necessary 
due  to  the  administrative  set-up,  but 
highly  desirable  in  terms  of  counseling 
and  effectiveness  of  teacher-pupil  re¬ 
lations.  Thus  the  classroom  teacher  is 
a  strong  influence  strategically  located 
to  provide  continuous  adjustment  serv¬ 
ices.  It  is  recognized  that  on  occasion 
school  and  community  resources  need 
to  be  drawn  upon,  yet  in  most  instances 
the  teacher  will  initiate,  if  not  follow 
up  such  services  as  she  works  with  the 
pupils  concerned.  The  most  vital  fea¬ 
ture  of  this  unique  aspect  of  elemen¬ 
tary  guidance  is  the  ideal  opportunity 
for  coxinseling  contacts  which  can  be 


closely  coordinated  with  classroom  in¬ 
struction  as  well  as  with  other  group 
work. 

Emphasis 

Much  has  been  written  to  the  effect 
that  guidance  at  the  elementary  level 
does  not  stress  vocational  planning  or 
decisions.  This  is  granted,  although 
certain  concepts  and  vocational  view¬ 
points  can  be  developed  to  advantage. 
Instead  of  the  emphasis  on  vocational 
problems,  the  stress  at  tue  primary  and 
interjnediate  phase  of  education  ap¬ 
pears  to  be  on  personality  adjustment. 
Social  adjustment  and  academic  in¬ 
tegration.  In  effect,  guidance  at  this 
point  may  have  a  variety  of  facets, 
meeting  the  various  needs  of  the  child, 
yet  it  does  not  include  vocational  plan¬ 
ning  in  the  sense  of  developing  speci¬ 
fic  life  objectives  for  occupational  com¬ 
petency. 

Pattern 

Several  recent  publications  have  ap¬ 
plied  the  concept  of  guidance  services 
of  the  secondary  school  to  the  elemen¬ 
tary  grades.  Although  this  framework 
may  be  applied  with  some  modification 
the  general  transfer  of  this  concept  is 
misleading  since  it  does  not  solve  the 
problem  of  how  to  actually  implement 
guidance  functions  in  an  elementary 
setting.  Due  to  differences  in  philo¬ 
sophy,  curriculum,  staff,  facilities,  and 
pupil  characteristics,  the  approach  to 
guidance  service  at  the  lower  educa- 
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tional  level  must  necessarily  follow  an 
independent  pattern.  It  is  not  the 
purpose  of  this  discussion  to  elaborate 
on  this  point  but  to  suggest  a  pattern 
of  “approaches,”  suggested  by  the 
writer  in  another  publication  (Occupor 
tion  3f az/azine,  February,  1952).  This 
proposed  series  of  ways  to  attain  guid¬ 
ance  objectives  includes  four  areas  of 
service  for  meeting  the  needs  of  ele¬ 
mentary  pupils — namely 

(1)  Through  administrative  and 
curricular  policy 

(2)  Through  community  resources 

(3)  Through  instructional  proce¬ 
dures 

(4)  Through  selected  professional 
activities  initiating  and  sustaining 
guidance  services 

To  be  functional,  any  plan^of  “serv¬ 
ice  areas”  or  “approaches”  should  pro¬ 
vide  for  the  Integration  of  classroom 
and  non-classroom  adjustment  facili¬ 
ties  geared  to  the  particular  needs  of 
the  school  population. 

Procedure 

In  contrast  with  secondary  school 
techniques  for  (1)  understanding  and 
(2)  helping  students,  the  procedures 
pertinent  to  the  elementary  level  are 
perhaps  more  limited  although  in  some 
respects  more  varietl.  In  the  process 
of  becoming  more  familiar  with  the 
characteristics  of  pupils  (understand¬ 
ing)  it  is  possible  that  procedures  at 
this  level  make  more  effective  use  of 
such  tools  as  anecdotal  records,  socio¬ 
grams,  observation,  interviews,  and 
autobiographies.  Circumstances  in¬ 
fluence  the  greater  use  of  subjective 
methods  of  appraising  pupils  and  the 
relatively  limite<l  use  of  objective  or 
measured  data.  Some  exceptions  may 
occur  where  an  unusually  strong  test¬ 
ing  program  overbalances  a  rounded 


inventory  system.  Another  factor 
here  is  the  time  element  which  does 
not  ordinarily  permit  the  accummula- 
tion  of  as  complete  data  as  is  found 
some  years  later  in  high  school.  Ad¬ 
ministrative  policies  all  too  often 
restrict  the  amount  of  time  available 
for  individual  inventory  methods. 

In  the  area  of  assisting  pupils  in 
their  adjustment,  again  the  teacher  . . . 
becomes  the  key  person  due  to  her  sus¬ 
tained  contact  with  ine  pupils,  and 
the  nature  of  this  relationship.  One 
of  the  chief  differences  between  second¬ 
ary  and  elementary  level  in  providing 
therapeutic  or  remedial  measures 
seems  to  be  evidenced  in  the  opportun¬ 
ity  to  exploit  attitudinal  features  of  a 
counseling  situation  over  a  continuous 
period  of  time.  Another  asset  avail¬ 
able  to  the  elementary  teacher  in  help¬ 
ing  is  the  chance  to  not  only  utilize 
group  guidance  procedures  regularly, 
but  to  integrate  these  with  individual 
pupil  conferences.  Thus  activity 
group  therapy  or  play  therapy  tech¬ 
niques  are  more  feasible  for  many  ele¬ 
mentary  teachers  than  their  high  school 
colleagues.  Finally,  being  close  to  the 
pupils  and  their  records,  follow-up 
work,  conferences,  recorded  interviews, 
and  summaries  are  possible  although 
available  time  for  such  functions  may 
present  a  problem. 

In  the  brief  discussion  above  the 
writer  has  offered  the  suggestion  that 
although  many  similarities  exist  be¬ 
tween  secondary  and  elementary  school 
guidance  activities  there  are  also  dis¬ 
tinct  differences,  not  heretofore  pointed 
out.  These  unique  characteristics  of 
elementary  school  guidance  course  can 
be  grouped  into  four  categories,  name¬ 
ly,  (1)  personnel,  (2)  emphasis,  (3) 
pattern  and  (4)  procedure. 
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Educators  are  becoming  in¬ 
creasingly  more  aware  of  the 
psychological  problems  involved 
in  the  development  of  mature,  stable, 
well-adjusted  individuals.  Practically 
every  institution  of  higher  learning  has 
its  counseling  center  and/or  its  psy¬ 
chological  clinic.  Many  secondary 
schools  have  some  sort  of  guidance  pro¬ 
grams,  varying  from  the  simplest  form 
of  home-room  guidance  to  the  elaborate 
facilities  of  university-affiliated  high 
schools. 

These  centers  are  undoubtedly  doing 
a  vast  amount  of  good  work  in  the  re¬ 
adjustment  or  re-habilitation  of  mal¬ 
adjusted  young  people.  However,  an 
item  universally  noted  is  the  fact  that 
these  young  people  did  not  suddenly 
Wome  mal-adjusted  individuals. 
Even  though  there  he  a  precipitating 
factor  at  the  time,  in  more  than  nine 
times  out  of  ten,  their  individual  case 
Studies  reveal  the  beginnings  of  the 
problems  in  the  subject’s  earlier 
school  days,  or  even  in  his  pre-school 
years. 

Though  this  he  an  admitted  fact, 
not  much  is  being  done  throughout  the 
country  at  large  to  single  out  the  po¬ 
tential  cases  of  mal-adjustment  and  to 
provide  the  proper  preventive  measures 
or  early  remedial  treatment  that  could 


often  forestall  or  at  least  modify  the 
severity  of  the  shock,  should  such  pre¬ 
cipitating  factor  strike. 

During  the  late  war  alarming  facts 
on  the  high  frequency  of  mal-adjust¬ 
ment  were  revealed.  According  to  sta¬ 
tistics  released  from  the  national  head¬ 
quarters  of  Selective  Service,  for  the 
period  of  January  1944  to  August 
1945,  out  of  a  total  of  some  five  and 
three-fourths  million  registrants  there 
were  over  two  and  one-half  million 
young  men  rejected  for  general  mili¬ 
tary  service.  In  an  analysis  of  the 
causes  it  was  found  that  the  leading 
cause  for  all  rejections  during  the  year 
1944  was  mental  disease,  which  alone 
accounted  for  26.8  per  cent  of  all  re¬ 
jections. 

This  astounding  fact  certainly 
points  up  the  need  for  doing  far  more 
than  has  been  done  in  the  past.  The 
obvious  approach  to  the  problem  is 
prevention.  True,  some  beginnings 
have  been  made,  and -there  has  been 
progress  in  this  direction  during  the 
last  eight  or  ten  years.  Yet,  when  the 
total  picture  is  observed,  it  is  still  but 
a  drop  in  the  bucket. 

We  know  that  some  infants  are  horn 
with  defective  nervous  tissue.  But 
the  vast  majority  of  afflicted  persons 
have  developed  their  mal-adjustments. 


*  Address  ffiven  at  the  joint  session  of  the  Indiana  Ps.vcholojrical  Association  and 
the  Indiana  Academy  of  Science  Convention  held  at  Valparaiso  University,  October 
17,  1958. 
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their  instabilities,  their  neuroses,  and 
their  psychoses  by  failure  to  adjust  to 
the  impact  of  their  respective  environ¬ 
ments. 

The  White  House  Conference  on 
Child  Health  and  Protection  stated 
that  one  of  every  three  school  children 
is  mal-adjusted.  If  this  be  true  gen¬ 
erally,  then  an  average  classroom  with 
about  thirty-six  pupils  can  be  expected 
to  include  approximately  a  dozen  chil¬ 
dren  who  are  in  need  of  help  in  one 
form  or  another.  Of  these  at  least 
three  or  four  may  have  serious  emo¬ 
tional  problems  and  seven  or  eight 
others  may  suffer  mal-adjustment  suffi¬ 
cient  to  warrant  special  guidance  if 
they  are  to  develop  into  emotionally 
stable  mature  adults, 

In  taking  a  brief  glance  at  the  prob¬ 
lem,  one  is  appalled  at  its  very  magni¬ 
tude.  How  can  so  many  needy  chil¬ 
dren  be  reached  with  adequate  facili¬ 
ties  i  Present  psychological  centers 
and  clinics,  extensive  though  they  are 
in  some  areas,  could  not  possibly  reach 
these  millions  of  school  children  who 
need  help  here  and  now,  not  ten  or  fif¬ 
teen  years  hence,  when  resources  may 
be  more  plentiful. 

Some  psychologists  may  feel  in¬ 
clined  to  brush  off  the  problem  lightly, 
by  shifting  the  responsibility  entirely 
on  the  schools  themselves:  “Let  the 
educators  make  the  application.  It’s 
their  problem.  After  all,  a  psycholo¬ 
gist  is  no  more  respon.sible  for  all  the 
mental  ills  of  the  country  than  is  the 
physician  for  all  its  somatic  ills.” 
True,  both  professions  are  doing  much 
to  help  sick  people  generally;  both  are 
accomplishing  something  by  way  of 
prevention. 

Perhaps  the  greater  portion  of  the 
responsibility  does  rest  with  the  school. 
Here  the  children  assemble  day  by 


day ;  here  they  spend  many  hours  every 
day.  Yet,  all  too  often,  even  the  re¬ 
sponsible  people  in  the  school  do  not 
recognize  all  the  problems,  at  least  not 
early  enough.  And  when  they  do  be¬ 
come  aware  of  them,  many  times  they 
lack  the  know-how  and  the  where-with 
to  cope  with  the  diversity  of  the  issues.' 

For  a  number  of  years,  the  writer 
has  been  interested  in  the  personality 
adjustment  of  the  school  child.  All 
studies  seem  to  point  to  the  need  for 
more  than  is  currently  being  done  to¬ 
ward  better  adjustment  of  the  child  in 
the  more  formative  years  of  his  life. 

A  small-scale  longitudinal  study  cur¬ 
rently  in  progress,  seeks  to  ascertain 
just  how  much  the  child  might  be 
helped  by  his  regular  teacher  in  his 
own  adjus'tment  to  his  pr^>blem8.  . 

For  this  purpose  there  is  secured  in 
the  fall  of  the  year  for  each  pupil  rat¬ 
ings  on  a  list  of  personality  traits  by 
his  fellow  pupils,  by  his  teacher,  and 
his  own  self-rating. 

The  pupil  notes  his  own  rating,  the 
average  of  fellow-pupil  ratings,  and 
the  teacher  rating.  He  observes  where¬ 
in  they  agree  and  wherein  they  dis¬ 
agree.  Then  in  conference  with  his 
teacher,  he  discusses  possible  ways  and 
means  of  improving  wherever  such  is 
most  in  need. 

In  the  spring  the  procedure  is  re¬ 
peated.  After  seven  or  eight  months 
of  his  own  efforts,  aided  by  the  teacher 
when  necessary  and  wanted,  the  pupil 
again  observes  his  scores  on  this  same 
list  of  traits.  He  is  particularly  in¬ 
terested  in  the  items  on  which  he  has 
been  working.  By  comparing  the 
spring  scores  with  those  of  the  fall  rat¬ 
ings,  the  child  can  see  for  himself  whe¬ 
ther  others  have  observed  any  change, 
and  if  so,  in  what  direction. 

Thus  far  statistics  have  not  been 
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completed  in  this  study  as  it  is  in¬ 
tended  to  he  continued  for  at  least  two 
(or  if  possible  four)  more  years.  Pu¬ 
pils  included  are  from  grades  four 
through  eight,  and  the  researchers  hope 
to  see  several  classes  through  a  five- 
year  period. 

Ins[>ection  of  the  data  as  assembled 
thus  far  is  encouraging;  that  is,  some 
with  lower  scores  on  certain  traits  in 
the  fall  tests  do  show  at  least  a  little 
higher  rating  in  the  spring  administra¬ 
tion  of  the  scales. 

Anecdotal  reports  from  teachers  also 
indicate  benefits  when  the  child  real¬ 
izes  his  problem  as  his  problem.  When 
he  sees  the  need  for  working  toward 
improvement  on  one  or  the  other  item, 
he  usually  'cooperates.  Of  course, 
tl*ere  are  exceptions’  In  not  every 
case  is  there  indication  of  definite  im¬ 
provement.  Yet,  the  writer  believes 
that  this  j)ersonal  working  together  of 
individual  pupil  and  teacher  with  the 
burden  of  responsibility  apparently 
thrown  upon  the  pupil,  is  at  least  a 
step  in  the  right  direction. 

All  know  that  there  are  still  hun¬ 
dreds  of  schools  and  thousands  of  pu¬ 
pils  who  do  not  have  access  to  univer¬ 
sity  and  other  clinics.  Therefore,  to 
a  large  extent  these  children  have  no 
other  person  than  their  regular  class¬ 
room  teacher,  who  is  in  a  position  to 
help  them.  The  farther  research  can 
spread  its  influence,  at  least  to  ac¬ 
quainting  the  teacher  with  the  really 
valuable  help  he  can  directly  give  (in 
an  indirect  way),  the  more  children 
will  be  aided  in  developing  wholesome 
personalities. 

Doctor  Anderson  of  Minnesota  has 
shown  quite  conclusively  that  the 
child’s  pattern  of  adjustment  is  al¬ 
ready  set  at  about  nine  years  of  age. 


Ilis  study  of  children  from  nine  to 
eighteen  years  revealed  each  group  as 
continuing  in  the  direction  in  which 
it  was  headed  at  that  age.  Other 
studies  indicate  that  positive  efforts  of 
the  teacher  with  the  aid  of  specialists 
did  help  poorly  adjusted  children  to 
better  adjustment. 

Indeed  many  of  the  600,000  patients 
occuj)ying  beds  in  mental  hospitals  of 
our  country  might  not  be  there,  had 
something  l)een  done  to  assist  them  to 
lx*tter  adjustment  in  their  early  years. 
True,  there  are  not  enough  specialists 
at  present,  but  if  all  teachers  and 
school  principals  could  l)e  made  aware 
of  the  magnitude  of  the  problem,  and 
could  be  shown  how  they  themselves 
could  do  a  great  deal  to  forestall  and 
prevent  later  future  jx^ssible  break¬ 
downs  among  rheir  present  jmpils,  per¬ 
haps  that  number  would  be  reduced  in 
the  future,  rather  than  continue  to  in¬ 
crease  as  it  is  at  present  and  has  been 
for  the  past  decade. 

In  many  of  the  smaller  schwls  and 
in  more  remote  areas  it  is  the  regular 
classroom  teacher  who  is  in  the  key 
position,  both  to  spot  the  child  who 
needs  help  and  to  administer  the  ne¬ 
cessary  preventive  and/or  remedial 
measures. 

Anything  that  can  be  done  to  help 
the  teacher — first,  to  recognize  the 
child  who  needs  help,  and  second,  to 
show  her  hotr  she  can  help  with  a  mini¬ 
mum  of  resources,  will  l)e  fraught  with 
beneficial  results.  Perhaps  it  rests 
with  psychologists  and  educators  to 
disseminate  the  findings  of  research  to 
a  much  greater  extent  than  has  here¬ 
tofore  been  done.  [The  average  class¬ 
room  teacher  has  neither  the  time  nor 
the  facilties  for  reading  all  the  psy¬ 
chological  and  research  magazines.] 
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(Note:  Readers  of  this  article,  who 
may  be  interested  in  cooperating  in 
this  study  in  their  own  schools  are  re¬ 
quested  to  write  the  author.) 
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Client-Cent<ired  Therapy,  By  Carl  R. 

Rogers.  Boston :  Houghton  Mifflin  Co., 

1952,  pp.  561.  $4.00. 

This  latest  book  of  Dr.  Rogers  present¬ 
ing,  as  its  subtitle  indicates.  Current  Prac¬ 
tice,  Implications,  and  Theory  crystallizes 
the  progress  of  the  past  decade  in  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  techniques  of  counseling. 

The  author  presents  copious  material  on 
individual  cases  and  on  studies  of  them. 

There  are  chapters  devoted  to  group  ther¬ 
apy,  to  play  therapy,  to  leadership  and  ad¬ 
ministration,  and  to  a  theory  of  personal¬ 
ity  and  behavior.  The  application  of  a 
non-directive  client -centered  approach  to 
teaching  is  also  evaluated.  All  who  are 
interested  in  the  improvement  of  educa¬ 
tion  will  find  a  challenge  in  the  chapter 
dealing  with  the  school  situation. — S.  M. 

Amatora,  Research  Professor  of  Psychol¬ 
ogy,  St.  Francis  College,  Ft.  Wayne, 


Guidance  in  Elementary  Education. 
By  Roy  DeVerl  Willey.  New  York :  Har¬ 
per  &  Brothers,  1952.  $5.00.  Pp.  825. 

Both  in-service  teachers  and  those  pre¬ 
paring  to  teach  in  the  elementary  field 
will  welcome  this  basic  text,  the  first  of 
its  kind,  directed  to  guide  the  elementary 
school  child.  Widely  scattered  points  of 
view  converge  as  the  author  stresses  the 
fact  that  the  teacher  is  the  focal  point  in 
elementary  school  guidance.  After  giving 
pertinent  information  on  the  psychological 
and  social  factors  in  elementary  educa¬ 
tion,  the  author  presents  techniques  for 
gathering  data,  and  then  provides  sugges¬ 
tions  for  effective  use  of  the  data.  The 
book  will  undoubtedly  help  greatly  the  sin¬ 
cere  teacher  who  is  looking  for  a  better 
understanding  of  his  pupils. — S.  M.  Ama¬ 
tora. 


When  this  has  been  accomplished,  then, 
and  then  only,  can  one  hope  for  large- 
scale  better  adjustment  among  all 
citizens. 


The  Success  Emphasis 

in  American  Education 

By  L.  W.  MICHAELSON 


^  1325  Olive  St. 

PROMINENT  educator  once 
remarked  (anonymously)  to 
the  writer  James  Truslow 
Adams  that,  from  his  standpoint,  the 
main  object  of  teaching  American  his¬ 
tory  in  public  schools  is  to  inculcate 
patriotism.  American  history  is 
handy,  too,  in  introducing  the  student 
to  the  American  Success  Storj'  and  get¬ 
ting  him  iateresie<l  in  the  philosophy 
of  “getting  ahead.”  ‘ 

The  question  immediately  arises: 
does  this  classroom  stressing  of  the 
American  “make  good”  symbols  as 
Bok.  Franklin,  Carnegie,  et  al,  serve 
its  puri>ose  ?  That  is  to  say  are  the  mill- 
run  success  stories  in  our  history  actu¬ 
ally  successful  in  contributing  desir¬ 
ably  to  the  education  of  the  young  and 
impressionable  ? 

To  begin  with :  what  are  some  of  the 
more  obvious  purposes  of  the  Success 
Story,  both  in  and  out  of  school  ?  A 
spur  to  greater  effort,  of  course.  Then, 
a  convenient  way  to  promote  satisfac¬ 
tion  with  the  staiiLS  quo,  and  lastly,  en¬ 
tertainment  which  includes  the  box  of¬ 
fice  asj)ect. 

To  be  sure  the  “shining  example” 
has  some  extensive  educational  merit. 
But  often  the  example  is  a  bit  too  shin¬ 
ing  for  ordinary  mass  absorption. 
Then,  too,  the  success  tale  may  suffer 
in  the  telling  to  make  its  inspirational 
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factor  virtually  nil,  and  in  many  cases 
harmful. 

In  regards  the  status  quo  point  men¬ 
tioned  above,  the  crude,  journalistic 
reporting  and  hasty  analysis  of  success 
is  just  as  likely  to  enhance  the  charms 
of  collectivism  than  to  counteract  them. 
Equality-demanding  Americans  are 
oftentimes  merely  irritated  at  success 
accounts  that  imply  only  superiority 
of 'luck  or  happenstance.  As  to  the 
presentation  of  such  material,  the  sub¬ 
tle  “thing”  that  may  bring  “success” 
cannot  be  adequately  portrayed  with 
the  trowel  of  the  average  hack,  work¬ 
ing  under  time  and  space  limits.  The 
success  story  can  more  readily  be 
brought  to  light  with  the  exhaustive 
pen  strokes  of  a  Thomas  Mann  or  Hen¬ 
ry  James.  Even  they  would  needs  be 
too  subtle,  too  obscure  for  any  practical 
school  use  at  least. 

A  faithful,  accurate  and  perhaps 
colorful  recording  of  the  superficial  oc¬ 
currences  of  a  Great  Man’s  life  is 
worth  reading,  but  primarily  from  an 
entertainment  or  distraction  stand¬ 
point,  IIow  depressing  it  is  to  en¬ 
vision  the  myriads  of  “make  good”  pu¬ 
pils  that  our  ed\ication  system  is  apt  to 
foster,  carefully  searching  success  ac¬ 
counts  for  the  “magic  key”  that 
launched  the  hero  on  his  way. 

The  American  success  complex  so 
industriously  (and  yet  so  carelessly!) 
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nurtured  in  our  schools,  has  more  sig¬ 
nificant  after-effects  than  the  mere  dis¬ 
may  or  bewilderment  a  pupil  may  ex¬ 
perience  upon  meeting  the  rigors  and 
disappointments  of  life  outside  the 
cloister  walls.  There  is  a  lively  pos¬ 
sibility  that  the  only  consistent  out^ 
come  of  stuffing  the  schoolboy  maw 
with  success  accounts  is  the  production 
of  lopsided  personalities.  Juvenile 
delinquency  can  be  traced,  in  part,  to 
the  fact  that  our  teen  agers  hope  to 
emulate  too  soon  the  success  of  their 
elders.  Failing  in  sketchy  efforts  to 
match  the  feats  of  a  model,  shortcuts 
present  themselves ;  doctrines  where  a 
smile  is  advanced  as  a  substitute  for 
skill  (page  Dale  Carnegie!)  become 
popular.  ^  , 

Tom  Sawyer  was  perhaps  the  first, 
or  at  least  the  most  notable,  American 
victim  of  the  Success  Story.  Just  like 
Tom  we  insist  on  seeing  things  as  we’d 
like  to  see  them.  It  is  only  with  great 
reluctance  we  observe  realities  and  our 
literature,  educational  and  recreation¬ 
al,  is  the  ready  and  willing  servant  to 
this  trait.  The  mental  attitude  of  Tom 
makes  a  ripe  field  for  the  success  sales¬ 
man.  We  are  eager  to  believe  before 
he  begins  to  talk. 

The  modern-day  Horatio  Alger  is 
of  course  Sammy  Click,  hero  of  “What 
Makes  Sammy  Run  ?”  Author  Schul- 
l)erg  has  given  us  an  all  too  clear  pic¬ 
ture  of  the  modern  distortion  of  Al¬ 
gorism.  James  Thurber’s  character 
Walter  ^fitty  is  the  frustrated  or  re¬ 
luctant  Sammy.  He  stands  as  the 
forthcoming  shadow  of  American  mass 
schizophrenia.  Tom  Sawyer  was  a 
Mitty  in  action.  Mitty  himself  (so 
far)  knows  where  to  draw  the  line; 
but  rather  we  had  a  nation  of  whim¬ 
sical  actionists  as  Tom  than  the  arm¬ 
chair,  rubber^wearins  child  of  Thur- 


ber.  Far  better,  too,  enchanted  Tom 
Sawyer  than  the  desperate  opportun¬ 
ist,  slick  Sammy  Click. 

The  influence  of  the  Success  Story 
is  much  farther  reaching  than  the  fre¬ 
quent  distortion  of  the  individual  per¬ 
sonality.  It  permeates  a  great  many 
places  where  it  is  sadly  out  of  place; 
it  inclines  to  narrow  thinking  and  color 
literature,  art  and  most  all  lines  of 
endeavor.  As  the  Spanish  philosopher 
Ortega  y  Casset  points  out  in  a  recent 
book,  the  success  urge  has  altered  the 
true  mission  of  the  university;  it  has 
made  us  a  nation  of  limited  specialists 
with  its  appalling  repercussions  in  the 
realm  of  art  and  culture  in  general. 

In  most  every  other  civilization  the 
’  success  story  can  be  rated  as  a  com¬ 
mendable  inspiration  for  craftman- 
ship  and' skill.  In  America  it  is  sig¬ 
nificant  that  in  the  main  it  has  devel¬ 
oped  an  unfortunate  trend  to  the  short¬ 
cut.  ‘  The  shortcut  is  perhaps  the  most 
undesirable  by-product  of  the  Amer¬ 
ican  perversion  of  the  sucews  drive. 
Worse  still,  the  shortcut  almost  invari¬ 
ably  leads  to  the  synthetic — the  syn¬ 
thetic  in  the  worse  sense. 

This  synthetieism  has  stained  our 
entire  culture  from  comics  to  cosmics. 
It  has  a  grip  on  American  outlook  and 
character  that  is  more  of  a  strangle 
hold  than  a  source  of  strength.  When 
Mark  Twain  in  his  Life  on  the  Misa- 
Ivnppi  eavesdropped  on  the  two  sales¬ 
men  who  were  plotting  to  inflict  the  en¬ 
tire  river  valley  with  a  butter  substi¬ 
tute,  he  heard  the  swansong  of  the  gen¬ 
uine  and  the  Marseillaise  of  imitation. 
Like  a  plague  of  singing  eommercials 
this  synthetic  tendency  or  “just-as- 
goodism”  was  to  infest  every  aspect  of 
the  American  scene.  Would  that  this 
synthetic  contamination,  born  of  the 
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success  accent,  had  spread  no  further 
than  Twain’s  river  boat  and  oleomar¬ 
garine. 

American  public  ‘  school  education 
now  hawks,  wittingly  or  tinwittingly, 
the  lures  of  success,  but  fails  to  stress 
the  importance  of  craftmanship  for 
craftmanship’s  sake.  Very  likely  the 
most  of  our  schools  intend  to  foster  the 
pursuit  of  excellence,  in  addition  to 
“success”  per  se,  but  efforts  are  side¬ 
tracked  along  the  way,  ifention  is 
made  of  course  of  putting  one’s  nose  to 
the  grindstone  and  then  the  subject  is 
more  or  less  dropped.  In  the  event 
the  student  should  leave  the  school 
with  the  idea  of  skill  rather  than  “suc¬ 
cess”  he  is  then  liable  to  gain  the  no¬ 
tion  that  skill  alone  insures  well  being 
and  a  rounded  life. 

Admittedly  there  is  nothing  parti¬ 
cularly  ifachiavellian  in  school  at¬ 
tempts  to  promote  success,  no  more 
than  in  the  promotion  of  patriotism. 
“Getting  ahead”  is  almost  the  sub¬ 
conscious  expression  of  American  char¬ 
acter  and  its  emphasis  in  school  flows 
naturally  without  much  effort  or  de¬ 
sign  ;  however,  its  deliberate  promotion 
is  an  undertaking  not  to  be  entered 
upon  too  lightly — our  mental  health 
statistics  must  warn  of  that.  Such 
books  as  The  Snake  Pit  and  William 
Seabrook’s  biography,  are  graphic  les¬ 
sons  in  the  dangers  of  promiscuous 
promotion  of  the  success  story.  The 
1  From  Democracy  in  America. 


recent  rash  of  books  on  “IIow  to  Take 
it  Easy”  and  “How  to  Stop  Worry¬ 
ing”  by  psychologists  and  pseudo¬ 
psychologists,  all  more  or  less  advise 
letting  up  on  our  success  drive.  Such 
books  make  it  painfully  clear  our  men¬ 
tal  institutions  are  crowded  with  fail¬ 
ures  (society  branded)  who  attempted 
too  much,  rather  than  too  little.  As 
Dr.  Karen  Homey  and  others  have 
pointed  out,  there  are  important  links 
lyjtween  our  success  emphasis  and  our 
ulcer  and  alcholism  statistics. 

It  shoiild  be  one  of  the  essential  etl- 
ucational  tasks  of  our  schools  to  impart 
to  the  pupil  something  of  reality.  If 
we  must  display  our  Caniegies  and 
Edisons  and  Boks,  we  might  mention 
in  passing  our  Jay  Goulds  or  talk  oc- 
casioaially  about  the  values  bf  a  St. 
Francis  of  Assisi  or  a  Gauguin.  In 
toe  interest  of  healthy  moderation,  side 
by  side  with  the  Franklinese  slogans 
that  now  decorate  our  school  walls,  per¬ 
haps  someday  could  be  placed  this  sob¬ 
ering  comment  of  Alexis  De  Toeque- 
ville: 

“When  all  pursuits  are  open,  man 
will  readily  persuade  himself  that  he 
is  born  to  no  common  destiny.  But 
this  is  an  erroneous  notion,  which  is 
corrected  by  daily  experience.  The 
same  equality  that  allows  any  citizen 
to  conceive  lofty  hopes,  renders  all 
citizens  less  able  to  realize  them.”‘ 
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The  Administration  of  Public  Educa¬ 
tion.  By  John  T.  Wahlquist,  William  S. 
Arnold,  Roald  F.  Campbell,  Theodore  L. 
Reller,  and  Lester  B.  Sands.  New  York. 
The  Ronald  Press.  1952.  $6.00. 

Educational  administration,  in  all  its 
manifold  aspects,  is  the  consideration  of 
this  comprehensive  and  very  carefully 
planned  text.  The  authors  set  out  to  ac¬ 
complish  three  major  purposes;  to  give 
adequate  and  specific  treatment  to  the 
various  aspects  of  the  subject ;  to  weigh 
the  cumulative  effect  of  the  material  in 
relation  to  the  functions  of  school  admin¬ 
istration;  and  to  show  how  the  democra¬ 
tic  philosophy  of  education  can  hi  mean¬ 
ingfully  implemented  in  administrative 
practice.  That  the  authors  have  accom¬ 
plished  their  purpose  is  patent,  that  they 
have  prepared  a  most  useful  volume  for 
all  in  school  administration  is  equally 
manifest.  The  vast  amount  of  material 
presented  is  well  coordinated  and  pre¬ 
sented.  .Moreover,  the  organization  of  the 
material  is  eminently  practical.  There  are 
numerous  summaries,  checklista,  forms, 
and  tables  that  will  give  the  school  admin¬ 
istrator  opportunities  to  evaluate  himself 
and  his  work. — William  P.  Seabs. 

London  Ladies.  By  Lucy  Poate  Steb- 
bins.  New  York.  Columbia  University 
Press.  1952.  $3.00. 

Lucy  Poate  Stebbins  presents  six  bio¬ 
graphical  sketches  in  this  entertaining 
little  book  and  each  sketch  describes  a 
woman  who  was  involved  in  desperate  mis¬ 
fortune  or  in  great  events.  The  trials  and 
tribulations  of  these  ladies  of  the  past  are 
not  without  parallel  in  these  more  ad¬ 
vanced  days.  There  is  the  story  of  Martha 
Ray,  the  chaste  mistress  of  the  18th  cen¬ 
tury,  who  was  murdered  by  a  minister. 
The  daughters  of  the  great  Tragic  Muse, 
Sally  and  Maria  Siddons,  are  sorrowful 
sisters.  There  is  the  story  of  Amelia  Al- 
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derson  Opie,  the  wordly  novelist  who  be¬ 
came  a  Quaker.  Most  interesting  of  all, 
to  this  reviewer,  was  the  sketch  of  the 
Russian-born  noblewoman,  Dorothea  Lie- 
van  whose  “body  gave  life  to  five  princes, 
but  her  mind  gave  her  the  title  of  Mother 
of  Diplomats.”  She  became  the  mistress 
of  both  Metternich  and  Guizat.  There  is 
also  a  fine  sketch  of  Jane  Welsh  Carlyle. 
Mrs.  Stebbins,  well  known  for  her  fine 
work  on  the  Trollopes,  writes  with  wit  and 
sparkle. — Wiluam  P.  Sears. 

A  Short  History  of  American  Diplo¬ 
macy.  By  L.  Ethan  Ellis.  Harper  &  Bro¬ 
thers,  ‘N.  Y.  603  pages.  $5.00.  * 

From  the  very  outset  Dr.  El-is  discusses, 
in  a  most  dynamic  raanner,  the  major  pro¬ 
blems  which  have  •  confronted  American 
statesmen.  He  begins  his  unusual  treatise 
with  the  roots  of  our  diplomacy  when  we 
were  still  part  of  the  British  dominions. 

Dr.  Ellis  points  out  very  skillfully  the 
significance  of  the  Seven  Years  War  and 
the  Peace  of  Paris  that  followed  (1763) 
which  drove  France  from  America  and  left 
England  the  dominant  power  on  this  con¬ 
tinent. 

Just  as  soon  as  the  war  with  France 
closed,  Britain  decided  “to  discipline  the 
colonies  for  their  wartime  trade  with  the 
enemy  by  enforcing  the  Acts  of  Trade. 
By  dealing  with  the  French,  the  people  in 
New  England  had  been  able  to  make 
money  to  pay  her  adverse  trade  balance 
with  the  mother  country.” 

After  ten  years  of  discontent  (1763-1773) 
the  Revolution  became  imminent  and  the 
leaders  saw  the  urgency  of  studying  our 
foreign  relations,  but  two  years  elapsed 
before  the  colonies  made  the  first  move 
toward  secret  diplomacy.  Silas  Deane 
was  sent  to  France  in  1775  “as  our  first 
diplomatic  agent.” 

The  author  stresses  our  treaty  with 
France  during  the  Revolution  (1778)  and 
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explains  the  complications  of  our  treaty 
with  Eng^land  in  1783,  which  acknowledg'ed 
the  liberty,  sovereignty,  and  independence 
of  this  country.  He  then  shows  how  our 
agents,  by  shrewd  diplomacy,  were  able  to 
acquire  all  the  land  from  the  Lake  in  the 
Woods  to  Florida  and  from  the  Atlantic 
to  the  Mississippi,  and  in  the  next  epoch 
of  our  history,  shows  how  America  kept 
clear  of  entangling  alliances  at  a  time 
when  both  France  and  England  were  irri¬ 
tating  us  beyond  endurance. 

There  is  no  evasion — no  side-stepping  in 
this  great  treatise.  The  author  faces  the 
i-Bues  realistically,  although  the  facts  in 
the  case  may  hurt  our  pride  a  little,  in 
some  instances,  if  we  think  seriously  of 
our  historical  development.  Dr.  Ellis 
Beems  to  think  that  we  have,  since  1776, 
believed  in  “expansion  and  in  view  of  the 
fact  that  tee  hare  expanded,  that  is  con¬ 
clusive  evidence  that  we  believed  in  ex- 
pansioq.  To  thii;  reviewer  that  conten¬ 
tion  se.’ms  eminently  reasonab’Je.  . 

We  acquired  Louisiana  in  1803,  and 
Florida  in  1819,  and  more  territory  later; 
but  have  we  been  really  expansionists? 
As  with  other  questions,  the  author  deals 
with  this  matter  dispassionately.  He  as¬ 
serts:  “Representatives  of  nations  at 
whose  expense  this  growth  was  accom¬ 
plished  return  a  vociferous  and  unanimous 
verdict  to  the  effect  that  the  United  States 
Is  no  better,  and  perhaps  worse,  than 
others.”  Then  he  quotes  a  Spaniard,  Don 
Louis  de  On  is,  who  said  in  1821 :  “The 
United  States  had  scarcely  won  their  inde¬ 
pendence  and  had  their  place  among  the 
leading  powers  acknowledged”  when  they 
formed  the  ostentatious  project  of  driving 
from  the  continent  of  America  the  nations 
that  held  possessions  of  it.” 

That  remark  shows  a  deep  resentment, 
but  due  to  the  situation,  it  might  have 
been  excusable.  The  assertion  was  made 
about  the  time  the  Spanish  colonies  re¬ 
belled  against  the  Spanish  monarchy  and 
the  United  States  acknowledged  the  inde¬ 
pendence  of  the  Spanish-.Amerienn  Re¬ 
publics. 

The  Monroe  Doctrine  cleared  the  way 
for  more  expansion  in  spite  of  the  fact 
that  many  asserted  that  we  did  not  want 


to  extend  our  boundaries.  Others  con¬ 
tended  that  we  were  supposed  “to  expand.” 
It  seemed  to  be  our  “destiny !”  Even  some 
of  the  Mexican  leaders  recognized  this. 
Senor  Lucas  Alaman,  the  Mexican  Secre¬ 
tary  of  State,  in  1830  said  feelingly  that 
the  United  States  had  been  successfully 
acquiring  ...  all  the  territories  adjoining 
theirs”  and  have  succeeded  in  making 
themselves  masters  of  extensive  colonies 
belonging  to  various  European  powers. 

Then  we  went  on  expanding.  We  did 
not  say :  It  was  God’s  Will, — we  con¬ 
tended  that  it  was  our  "manifest  destiny.” 
We  annexed  Texas  in  1845  Oregon  in  1846, 
and  a  few  years  later  (after  our  War  with 
Mexico  and  after  the  discovery  of  gold  in 
California)  we  acquired  all  the  territory 
from  the  Pacific  to  the  Rockies  (1848). 

In  this  unusual  treatise  which  is  based 
on  profound  thought  and  patient  research. 
Dr.  Ellis  deals  with  the  great  nations, 
Spain,  Italy,  China,  Japan,  Russid,  France 
and  Germany,  and  brings  the  subject  up- 
to-date  by  discussing  the  principles  in¬ 
volved  Jn  .\merican  Diplomacy.  It  is  not 
merely  a  cogent  treatment,  it  is  a  most 
judicious  exposition,  and,  in  the  light  of 
the  present  situation,  an  outstanding 
achievement  which  should  be  studied  dil¬ 
igently  by  scholars,  diplomats  and  states¬ 
men. — .\NDBEw  Mackie,  Ph.  D.,  Hunter  (Col¬ 
lege,  New’  York  City. 

Lincoln  and  His  Generals.  By  Kenneth 
P.  Williams.  New  York.  The  Macmillan 
Company.  1952.  $7.50. 

This  is  Volume  Three  in  the  study  which 
Professor  Williams  of  the  University  of 
Indiana  has  been  making  of  the  Civil  War 
period.  The  first  two  volumes  covered 
three  years  of  the  war  (1861-1864)  in  the 
East.  In  this  volume  Dr.  Williams  turns 
to  the  West  and  traces  the  rise  of  Ulysses 
S.  Grant  as  general-in-chief.  The  war  in 
the  West  was  a  War  of  the  Rivers— the 
Mississippi,  the  Cumberland,  and  the  Ten¬ 
nessee.  In  fascinating  chapters.  Dr.  Wil¬ 
liams  follows  the  fiow  of  events  and  per¬ 
sonalities.  The  development  of  Grant  in 
stature  is  carefully  brought  out  as  the 
campaigns  grew  in  scope  and  intensity. — 
William  P.  Sears. 
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All  Kinds  of  Babies.  By  Millicent  Sel- 
sam.  Illustrated  by  Helen  Ludwiff.  New 
York.  William  R.  Scott,  Inc.  1953,  $2.00. 

This  book,  intended  for  very  young  chil¬ 
dren  presents  in  simple  terms  of  wonder¬ 
ful  ways  in  which  animal  babies  change 
as  they  group  up.  Some  babies,  like  the 
kittens  and  giraffes,  are  bom  looking  like 
their  parents  while  others,  like  the  swans 
and  butterflies  are  so  unlike  their  parents 
that  it  is  impossible  to  tell  what  they 
will  be  like  when  they  grow  up.  The 
simple  concepts  of  growth  are  brought  out 
in  the  book  and  it  is  a  flne  lesson  in  the 
importance  of  observation  of  the  world 
about  youngsters. — Pstn,  Zankowich, 
Teacher,  East  Meadow  Public  Schools. 

Wilderness  Journey.'  By  William  O. 
Steele.  Illustrated  by  Paul  Galdone. 
New  York.  Ilarcourt,  Brace  and  Com¬ 
pany.  1953.  $2.50. 

This  is  the  story  of  the  development  of 
self-reliance  in  a  youngster  on  the  fron¬ 
tier  in  1782.  Ten-year-old  Flan  Taylor 
was  small  for  his  age,  had  been  sick  a  lot, 
and  couldn’t  shoot  a  musket.  His  quick 
wit  and  endurance,  however,  stood  him  in 
goo<l  stead  in  the  wilderness  and  his  self- 
reliance  grew  with  his  skill  in  the  woods. 
Out  of  his  many  interesting  and  exciting 
adventures,  his  personality  developed. 

The  Ark.  By  Margot  Benary-Isbert. 
Translated  by  Clara  and  Richard  W’inston. 
New  York.  Ilarcourt,  Brace  and  Company. 
1953,  $2.50. 

The  Ark  is  a  book  that  has  come  out  of 
post-war  Germany  and  it  bears  the  marks 
of  a  hurt  people.  The  Lechow  family  are 
refugees  from  the  East  Zone.  The  father 
is  still  in  a  prison  camp  in  Russia,  one  son 
is  dead,  and  Frau  Lechow  and  her  four 
children  are  faced  with  the  sad  life  of  re¬ 
fugees.  Margaret,  about  fourteen,  becomes 
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a  kennel  maid  on  a  farm  outside  the  town 
to  which  the  family  has  come.  She  and 
her  brother  live  in  the  Ark,  an  old  rail¬ 
way  car.  Eventually,  the  Ark  becomes 
the  home  of  the  whole  Lechow  family.  The 
book  gives  a  good  picture  of  Margaret’s 
life  with  the  animals  and  it  pictures  stark¬ 
ly  the  awful  plight  of  reftigees.  At  times, 
there  is  a  pervading  self-pity  that  is  some¬ 
what  difficult  to  take. 

Boys’  Life  Book  of  Scout  Stories.  Se¬ 
lected  by  Irving  Crump.  Garden  City. 
Doubleday  and  Company.  1953.  $3.50. 

The  fifteen  stories  that  comprise  this 
book  have  been  selected  by  Ifving  Crump 
from  Boy»'  Life  Magazine.  The  stories  are 
interesting  and  will  appeal  to  all  boys 
whether  Scouts  or  not. 

Silly  Willy  Nilly.  Written  and  Illus¬ 
trated  by  Leonard  Weisgard.  New  York. 
Charles  Scribner’s  Sons.  1953.  $3.50. 

Willy  Nilly  was  silly,  to  be  sure.  He 
was  a  baby  elephant  who  could  never  re¬ 
member  what  his  mother  told  him.  All 
went  in  one  big  ear  and  out  the  other. 
As  a  result  his  “adjustment  to  jungle  life” 
was  very  poor.  He  g^t  into  all  sorts  of 
scrapes.  His  mother  frequently  had  to  say 
“Are  you  listening  to  me?”  and  “If  I 
have  said  it  once,  I  have  said  it  a  hundred 
times.”  A  simple  story  and  some  very  de¬ 
lightful  pictures  for  youngsters  from  four 
to  eight. 

The  Little  Lion.  Story  and  Pictures  by 
Dave  Quail.  New  York.  Ariel  Books. 
Pellegrini  and  Cudahy.  1953.  $2.50. 

Preschool  and  kindergarten  children 
from  two  to  five  will  enjoy  these  two  stor¬ 
ies  about  “Little  Lion.”  They  can  “read” 
these  stories  as  they  look  at  the  very 
clever  pictures  which  the  author  has  pro- 
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vided.  The  publisher  informs  us  that 
when  the  story  first  came  in  there  were 
no  words.  However,  words  have  been 
added  and  now  Mamma  and  Papa  can  as¬ 
sist  as  the  small  fry  pour  over  tliese  two 
delightful  little  tales. 

From  These  Comes  Music.  By  Hope 
Stoddard.  Illustrated  by  Ava  Morgan. 
New  York.  Thomas  Y.  Crowell  Company. 
1952.  $3.00. 

The  forty-odd  instruments  used  in  pres¬ 
ent-day  orchestras  and  bands  are  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  this  highly  informative  book.  The 
placement  of  the  instruments  in  the  en¬ 
semble,  their  functioning,  and  the  perform¬ 
ers  who  play  them  are  carefully  explained 
in  language  that  young  readers  can  fol¬ 
low.  The  illustrations  are  helpful,  too,  in 
the  identification  of  the  various  instru¬ 
ments  and  in  gaining  and  understanding 
of  how  they  operate.  Examples  of  char¬ 
acteristic  passages,  how,  composers  have 
utilized  the  instruments  to  achieve  certain 
effects,  and  the  limitations  of  each  instru¬ 
ment  are  also  topics  that  are  included  in 
this  volume.  •  « 

We  Are  Thy  Children.  By  Lois  Lenski 
and  Clyde  Robert  Bulla.  Illustrated  by 
Lois  Lenski.  New  York.  Thomas  Y.  Cro¬ 
well  Company.  1952.  $2.75. 

Here  is  a  collection  of  hymns  and  hymn 
tunes  for  children.  There  are  songs  about 
everyday  living  and  getting  along  with 
people;  story  songs  that  recount  the  par¬ 
ables  of  the  New  Testament ;  songs  for 
Christmas;  and  songs  of  praise  and  songs 
of  love.  The  music  composed  by  Clyde 
Robert  Bulla  interprets  the  mood  and 
meaning  of  each  song. 

Ships  That  Made  U.  S.  History.  Bj- 
Helen  Mitchell  and  W.  N.  Wilson.  New 
York.  Whittlesey  House  (McGraw-Hill 
Book  Company).  1950.  $2.75. 

From  the  Santa  Maria  of  Columbus’  daj’ 
down  to  the  Mighty  Mo  of  our  own  time, 
the  great  ships  of  our  history  pass  in  re¬ 
view  before  us  as  we  read  the  pages  of 
this  fascinating  book.  They  are  all  there 
— the  Half  Moon,  the  Mayflower,  the  Cler¬ 
mont,  the  Constitution,  the  great  clippers. 


the  Monitor, !  the  Leviathan,  the  Great 
Lakes’  ships,  and  a  whole  fieet  of  other 
ships.  Excellent  related  reading  for 
youngsters  who  make  models  and  sail 
their  boats  and  who  are  interested  in  our 
history. 

Everyday  Machines  and  How  They 
Work.  By  Herman  Schneider.  Pictures 
by  Jeanne  Bendict.  New  York.  W'hittle- 
sey  House  (McGraw-Hill  Book  Company). 
1950.  $2.75. 

In  simple  language,  the  workings  of  all 
kinds  of  household  machines  and  devices 
that  make  life  so  much  easier  are  ex¬ 
plained  in  this  book  by  one  of  the  science 
supervisors  of  the  New  York  City  ele¬ 
mentary  schools.  Such  operations  as  turn¬ 
ing  the  key  in  the  lock,  using  the  pencil 
shari)ener,  weighing  one’s  self  on  the  bath¬ 
room  scales,  turning  on  the  faucet,  and  a 
host  of  similar  feats  of  simple  engineer¬ 
ing  in  the  home  are  most  (interestingly 
explained  by  Mr.  Schneider  who  is  helped 
by  a  keen  illustrator,  Jeanne  Bendict. 

•K  e  Tree  on  the  Road  to  Turntown.  By 
Glenn  O.  Blough.  Pictures  by  Jeanne  Ben¬ 
dict.  New  York.  Whittlesey  House  (Mc¬ 
Graw-Hill  Book  Company).  1953.  $2.00. 

This  story  for  very  young  people  is  about 
a  boy  named  Skipp  and  Ripp,  his  dog. 
There  are  squirrels,  rabbits,  and  skunks 
in  the  story,  too.  But,  more  important,  it 
is  the  storj’  of  a  tree  and  how  it  grew  and 
hovv'  valuable  it  was  to  many  people.  The 
story  teaches  a  great  deal  about  nature 
— about  the  seasons,  conservation,  the  life 
of  a  tree,  and  the  habits  of  animals. 

Wu:  The  Gatekeeper’s  Son.  Written 
and  illustrated  by  Eleanor  Frances  Latti- 
more.  New  York.  -  William  Morrow  and 
Company.  1953.  $2.00. 

Wu,  the  little  son  of  a  Chinese  gatekeep¬ 
er,  found  life  in  the  walled  courtyard  of 
his  home  full  of  interesting  happenings. 
But  being  of  an  adventuresome  nature,  he 
soon  discovered  that  the  world  beyond  the 
walls  was  far  more  exciting.  The  gra¬ 
cious  and  charming  customs  of  old  China 
are  deftly  made  a  part  of  this  story. 


HELPS  FOR  BUSY  ENGLISH  TEACHERS 

The  Ecton  Book  Beport  Syetem  reqoiree  more  blinking  and  lesa  writing  on  the  part 
of  the  student  and  leae  reading  and  correcting  on  the  part  of  the  teacher.  It  alao 
provides  a  handy,  permanent  record  of  each  student’s  outside  reading.  Form  A 
for  Novels  and  Drama,  Form  B  for  Essays  and  Short  Stories,  Form  C  for  the  Book 
Review,  Form  D  for  the  Photoplay  Review,' Form  E  for  Biography,  Form  F  for 
Travel.  Prices:  Forms  A,  B,  C,  D,  E,  F  $1.26  per  hundred.  Permanent  Record 
Cards  $2.00  per  100. 

Eaton-Palmer  Workbooks  in  Literature:  Macbeth,  Julius  Caesar,  Ivanhoe,  Treasure 
Island,  A  Tale  of  Two  Cities,  Silas  Marner,  The  Lady  of  the  Lake,  Idylls  of  the 
King,  The  Merchant  of  Venice.  Hundreds  of  thousands  of  copies  sold  all  over  the 
country.  Try  them  out  in  one  class  and  yon  will  want  more.  Single  copies  20 
cents,  with  key  36  cents.  Discount  on  class  orders. 

Piotorial  literature  Maps:  Interesting  visual  aids  for  your  literature  classes.  Each 
map  is  loaded  with  interesting  information.  English  Literature  Map  in  black  and 
White  $1.00,  American  Literature  Map  in  colors  $1.60.  Historical  and  Literary  Map 
of  London,  in  colors  $2.00.^^^  ^  ‘ 

Workbook  in  Basic  Spelling.  This  is  a  scientificallx  worked  out  method  of  really 
eliminating  errors  most  frequently  n^ade  in  basic  spelling  at  the  junior  high  school 
level.  It  is  also  useful  with  backward  spellers  in  higher  grades.  Price  40  cents. 

The  Eaton  Literature  Tests.  Thirty-eight  popular  titles  used  in  junior  and  senior 
high  schools.  Write  for  complete  list  and  sample  copies.  Ton’ll  like  them.  Price: 
small  quantities  4  cents  each  or  $3.00  per  hundred  in  any  assortment. 

Teaching  Diaoritioal  Marks.  Twenty-nine  short  lessons  on  this  frequently  neglected 
subject.  Price  26  cents. 

Staff  Handbook  for  the  High  School  Hewspaper.  If  yon  have  to  supervise  the  pub¬ 
lication  of  the  sdiool  paper  you  will  welcome  this  little  book.  It  outlines  in  detail 
the  exact  duties  of  each  member  of  the  staff  of  a  paper.  It  will  save  yon  much 
time  and  help  to  produce  a  better  product.  Price  36  cents. 

Kingsley  Outlines  Studies  in  Literature.  Tes,  your  teachers  probably  used  these 
and  they  are  still  good  for  those  who  want  to  make  a  careful  study  of  the  classics. 
Seventy  separate  titles,  25  cents  each.  Write  for  complete  list. 
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